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THE MAIDEN’S GRAVE. 
BY H. J. BRADFIELD. 


The following unpublished st were cc d whilst the author was ona visittothe 
family of Mr Key, aresident of Turk’s Island. They had lately been afflicted with the lose of 
abeloved daughter, who, though very young, dis Lea a precocity of tvlent far above the 
generality ot those ofherage. The spotin which she is buried is a beautiful garden, plant- 
ed with flowers and evergreens by her own gentile hand. There is a peculiar interest at- 
tending it, rendering itthe more sacred. She had been in the habit of placing her little 
work-basket in the hollow of a tree attached to the garden; and though a year had nearly 
elepsed since her death, the negroes of the estate still guard and wat-b over it with the 
greatestreverence, and the work of her hands remains undisturbed. Under these impressive 
circumstances the stenz»s were composed as a religious memento of the dead, and a tribute 
of reepect tothe afflicted parents. 


“She was aform oflife and light, 
Which seen, became a part of sight.”—Byron. . 





Within a lone sequestered spot 
Sweet flow’rets bloom the livelong day, 
O’er one who now regardeth not 
The beauty of their rich array: 
They languisbingly drooping fall 
O'er one, the fairest of them all. 


Her eye would match the bright gazelle’s, 
And gentle was she as the duve; 
In every perfunied floweret dwells 
A cherished emblem of her love. 
While that fair form which gave them birth 
Now makes their birth-place sacred earth. 


Yon roses that around her bloom 

Are emblems of her damask cheek; 
Yon violets above her tomb 

Her maiden modesty bespeak— 
The white flowers on yon jasmine tree 
Proclaim her angel purity. 


A father’s bliss—a mother’s pride— 
All that a parent’s heart could know 
With that fond cherished daughter died, 
Shrouding their anxious hopes in woe: 
And joys the promised future gave 
Lie buried in that maiden’s grave! 


And tears from weeping eyes were shed, 
Sad bitter tears of silent grief; 

Vain mourning for the lowly dead— 
Where sighs, alas! bring no relief: 

Well can that grave a moral teach 

Deeper than aught the world cau preach. 


Go muse there when the moon is beaming, 
O’er that lone dwelling veiled in mght; 
When all Heaven’s starry host is gleaming 
From the pure azure realms of light: 
And musing, bless the hour she died— 
Her spirit now is sanctified. 





LINES FROM “THE BURIED FLOWER.’ 


BY W. E. AYTOUN- 


Love hath bound me to thee, lady, 
Since the well-remembered day 
When [ first beheld thee coming 
In the light of lustrous May. 
Not a word [ dared to utter, 
More than he who long ago 
Saw the heavenly shapes descending 
Over Ida’s slopes of snow; 
When a low and solemn music 
Floated through the listening grove, 
And the throstle’s song was silenced, 
And the doling of the dove; 
When immortal beauty opened 
Allits grace to mortal sight, 
Aud the awe of worship blended 
With the throbbing of delight. 
As the shepherd stood before them 
Trembling in the Phrygian dell, 
Even so my soul and being 
Owned the magic of the spell. 
And I watched thee ever fundly,— 
Watched thee, dearest !—from afar, 
With the mute and humble homage 
Of the Indian to a star. 
Thou wert still the Lady Flora 
In her morniag garb of bloom; 
Where thou wert was light and glory, 
Where thou wert not dearth and gloom. 


* * * 


Early wert thou taken, Mary! 
In thy fair and glorious prime, 
Ere the bees had ceased to murmur 
Through the umbrage of the lime ; 
Buds were blowing, waters flowing, 
Birds were singing on the tree, 
Every thing was bright and glowing 
When the angels cume for thee. 
Death had laid aside bis terror, 
Aud he found thee calm and mild, 
Lying iu thy robes of whiteness 
Like a pure and staiuless child. 
Hardly bad the mountain vivlet 
Spread its blossoms on the sod, 
Ere they laid the turf above thee, 
And thy spirit rose to God. 
Early wert thou taken, Mary! 
Aud L[kuow’t is vain to weep; 
Teurs of mine can never wake thee 
From thy sad and silent sleep. 
Oh, away! my thoughtsare earthward! 
Notasleep, my leve, art thon! 








Dwelling in the land of glory 
With the saints and angels now ; 
Brighter, fuirer far than hving, 
With no trace of woe or pain, 
Robed in everlasting beauty 
Shall I see thee once again, 
By the light that never fadeth 
Underneath eternal skies, 
When the dawn of resurrection 
Breaks o’er deathless Paradise. 





A LYRICAL ECHO OF THE INDIAN MAIL. 
CHILLIANWALLAH. 
Air—“ Nora Creina.” 


’Twas near the famed Hydaspes’ banks, 
Where flourished once the great king Porus, 
Lord Gough incensed the British ranks ; 
Aud the Sikh artillery spoke in chorus, 
Our troops were tired ;—tbe Khalsas fired ; 
And they ’re the luds that seldom bungle: 
Quoth Gough at the noise, “* Screw bayouets, boys, 
And drive those blackguards out of the jungle.” 


Sabres drawn, ard bayonets fix, 

Fight where fought great Alexander,— 
Paddy Gough's a cross betwixt 

A bull-dog and a sulamander. 


On every side our luck we tried, 

And found the showers of shot and shell come, 
Where’er we went, to our sweet content, 

The Sikhs they gave us a blazing welcome. 
The woods went cruck, the rocks went smack, 

The clouds were black o’er Chillianwallah; 
But our general’s Irish blood was up, 

And our battle-cry was * Faugh a-ballagh !” 


Sabres drawn, and bayonets fixt, 

Fight woere fuught great Alexander,— 
Paddy Gough's a cross betwixt 

A bull dog and a salamander. 


The Third Dragoons, they cut right through, 
And back again—’twas mighty plucky— 
But the Fifth Bengals disliked the balls, 
And every one of them cut his lucky. 
But 'twould have dove ould Homer good 
To see that charge of General Gilbert's ; 
Right and left his path he cleft, 
And smashed their skuils like mouldy filberts. 


Sabres drawn, and bayonets fixt, 

Fight where fought great Alexander,~— 
Paddy Gough's a cross betwixt 

A bull-dog and a salamander. 


Brigadier Dawes he gained applausee— 
His fighting lads were all in clover, 
*T was as good to be there, as at Dounybrook fair, 
And no police when the fuu was over. 
At length the Sikhs they cut like bricks, 
Shere Singh steered off sor looked behind him, 
And the old thief Chatter did swear and sputter;— 
But nobody cared at all to miud him. 


Sabres drawn, and bayonets fixt, 

Fight where fought great Alexander,— 
Paddy Gough's a cross betwixt 

A ball-dog anda salamander. 


And none shall scoff at brave old Gough— 
Oh! he’s the chief for a soldier's choosing: 
We lads abroad will always applaud, 
Though “ The Times” at home is always abusing. 
By the Jhelum’s side their might he tried, 
And tamed the pride of the Khalsa gunners; 
And be laid them flat at Goo-zerat, 
With his Euglish-[rish dose of stunners. 


Sabres drawn, and bayonets fixt, 

Fight where fought great Alexander,— 
Paddy Gough’s a cross betwixt 

A ball-dog and a salamander. 


Horatius Flaccus sang, they say, 

About * Que loca fabulosus 
“© Lambit Hydaspes ;” and his lay 

Our General’s high reuown discloses. 
Sure with the utmost classic grace 

He goes against these Punjaub caitiffs ; 
Horace’s river licks the place, 

But Paddy Guugh he licks the natives. 


Sabres drawn, and bayonets fixt, 

Fight were fought great Alexander,— 
Paddy Gough’s a cross betwixt 

A bull-dog and a salamander. 





JOHN MINISTER, MY JO. 


John Minister, my jo, John, when we were first acquent, 

Ye were a bold Reformer, on liberal measures bent; 

But now, ye’re growing cold, John, ye’re getting slack and slow; 
I wonder what bas come to ye, Juhn Minister, my jo. 


John Minister, my jo, John, are you indeed the same 

That went too fast at one time for Stanley and for Graham? 
Whilst now for Colonel Sibthorp scarce fast enough you go: 
Ab! ye’re not what yo used tu be, John Miuister, my jo. 


John Minister, my jo, John, ye’re tamed, I know not how; 
Appropriation clauses ye dou’t bring forward now; 
Extension of the suffrage ye scraple to bestow; 

Ye stick upon finality, Jolin Minister, my jo. 


Jobn Minister, my jo, John, be what you were of yore; 
Resume tbe path of progress, and I'll ne’er twit you more; 
Assistance I will give you, and favour I will show, 

And you shall be my own Lord John, John Minister, my jo. 


John Minister, my jo, John, we've clomb the hill together, 
And both have bad to struggle with very stormy weather; 





And I have keptahead, John, but you have crept below, 
And now are donping at the foot, John Minister, my jo.— Punck. 





APPETITE. 
A SARCASTIC ON THE GASTRIC. 
BY ALFRED CROW@QUILL. 


Life is all appetite. Maun’s first squall is for food; with his first breath 
_ of life he calls for something to eat. He starts on his journey, but per- 
emptorily demands bis stirrup-cup. His earliest impression is his pap, 
aud his first love tops and bottoms. Nature, knowing what the labour 
of his life will be, wisely gives him two sets of teeth, for no one set could 
ever staud the wear and tear to which they are put by him in eating 
through his existence. 7 

The dinner-bell sounds a requiem for the deaths of victims, from the 
earth, tbe air, and the water, slaughtered for the appetite of intellectual 
mun,—they have all been slaughterers in their turn; only pointing out 
to him, in lectures of three or four courses, the plain matter-of-fact that 
from bimself, the first of animals, to the veriest minute insect, all are 
doomed to die. or sup, as the case may be, upon each other, 

The infant soon eats himselt into boyhood, when the pantry becomes 
his place of devotion, and the batcher and baker his tutelary saints. All 
time merges itseli iuto the glorious epochs of breakfast-time, dinner-time, 
| tea-time, and suppertime! The last is always kept in reserve by cau- 
| tious parents, as a reward for some great act of ability or obedience ; it 
| tames the most turbulent and restive of the human carnivori, still making 
the appetiie the thing rewarded. , Ad 

The boy starting in the world, “ going to his first office,” is positively 
all appetite: a destructive fact known most poignantly by “ parents and 
guardiaus.’’ Not much thicker than a gun-case, he stows away with all 
imaginable facility a quantity perfectly astonishing, only to be compared 
to that most flexible of swallowers, the anaconda. An innocent wish to 
oblige in this particular is on record of a youth, who had early promised 
to du the “ whole duty of man” in a very creditable manuer, when ask- 
ed by an over-indalgent mother to take a smal! corner more of some de- 
licious pasty provided at a large party, at once placed himself promi- 
nently in the rapke @ gastronomieal genius by answering, with much 
naivelé, taat if Wises’ wonid allow him to stand up, be thought he could 
manage it,”’ 

With what happiness, and glorious dreams of small Belshazzar feasts, 
does the office youth count over his weekly allowance for diurnal treats, 
to be devoured in vne hour, by the eating-house clock! continual roast 
and boiled, marrow-puddiogs and fruit-tarts,—a pleasing ever-hot varie- 
ty. Cold meatdays are no more. He is the undisturbed ruler of his 
stomach, which always becomes at devouring pitch long before the lag- 
ging hand of the office-clock—with which he is at coutinual variance— 
proclaims, to him, the golden hour of the day. It has no sympathy with 
him: in the morning it goes too fast; at mid-day it appears provokingly 
slow. Its cold mouvtouous face is a pest to him, aud he feels inclined to 
obliterate all the hours but the dinner-hour, the labour of the others only 
tending for the provision of that delicious one. In this early stage of the 
comamem existence it has beeu discovered that quantity is preferred to 
| quality. 

Toe fact that dinners are necessary in all relations of life is sadly anni- 
hilating to the poetry of existence; but so it is, undeniably. Ask your 
Poet binself, who io his mighty and heaven-ward flights looks down with 
scorn on the matter of-fact animalisms of life, how otten he is obliged to 
rush out, tormeuted by the demon appetite, and sell his clouds of gor- 
geous hues for the mere sabstantiality of a mutton-chop, and at an aston- 
ishing sacrifice. At the same time, he has the hardihood to write (and 
priut, if he can finda publisher) positive assertions, that hecan live on 
his mistress’s smile, aad feed upun kisses; how he cooks them he never 
condescends to explain. 

With civilisation came cooks, or, more properly speaking, with cooks 
came civilisation. In the days of chivalry, when gallant knights broke 
lances in the dangerous tourney for the love of fair ladies, cooks—if the 
name ought to be so desecrated—were merely brutes who cooked brutes, 
iutroducing whole animals—* going the whole hog,”—to the noble com- 
pany, dressed but unshaven, to be “cut up,” not carved, with the same 
daggers that had perhaps afew hours betore slain some equally great 
brate of a baron, with whom they had had a slight misunderstanding, and 
the fair ladies of their devotion joined them in the massive onslaught, 
washing dowa the savoury cheer with deep draughts of beer from out 
the ponderous black jack! Ob, imperfect age of romance, where was 
your poetry ? oh, where were your cooks? 

Covks, no doubt, will eventually prove the peace-makers of the world. 
“ Arbitration, not war,” is now the cry; so letit be. Kings and emper- 
ors, no longer ‘* ambassador-ridden” or ‘consul-tomented,” would meet 
to dine and decide. The grand entrées of piquant beef and mutton would 
be preferable to grand entrées of troops; turning the flancs & /a Soyer 
much more pleasant than the same act in the field; and /es entremets 
would materially add to the sweetness of the meeting. and of goverument 
generally. Even the wild Arab of the desert feels the necessity of din- 
ing with a man to make him his friend. Shail we be behind-hand with 
bia in furthering the interests of the cuisine, when every-day experience 
proves to us that nothing so disposes a man to amiable feelings and a 
wish for peace as a well-prepared and artistically-conceived dinner. 

The churchmen, at least Lam so led to believe from old missals, were 
the first to discover the grades of enjoyment in the luxuries of the table. 
The remains still existing of their cunning snaring-grounds and fish-pre- 
serves fully prove that they were the early fathers of many courses; 
kuowing that “anybody can dine” ifhe is satisfied with the mere act of 
eating tw sustain life, bat “to dine” was an art of difficult attainment 
and almost indetinvable delicacy ; and that, humbling as it may appear, a 
very large proportion of man’s life is passed in eating, and protuandly 
thinking of the periectionizing the pleasure of his feasts. Therefore, as 
it must be doae, iet it be done well. 

Kiugs have reigned, and been placed upon the rolls of history; but we 
remember equally well tne fame of their cooks. Who can divide the 
glories of Louis Quatorze from those of his cook, Bechamel? or dwell 
upon the eventtul bistory of the great Condé, without baving sweet and 
melancholy thoughts upon the chefs-d'anvre of the no less great Vatel; 
who, full of the grandeur of ancieut Roman feeling, fell upon his sword 
(or carving knife) at the mere sliadow of culinary dishonour. In more 
moderna times, when we look back upon the enormous shadow of the 
“first gentleman of his day,” we remember that the polished Caréme 
wus his chef ae cuisine, and that George the Fourth, in all the might of 

his throne and august majesty, was but Caréme crowned; for that fine 
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colossal figure was tbe creation of his cook—a statue of the kitchen! The 
nineteenth century has its glorious heroes of the spit, who still progress 
in their fire- worshipping art, and even surpass the supposed perfection of 
the great chefs of the eighteenth. Wreaths of bonour have fallen on the 
brows of Ude, Caréme, Beauvilliers, Soyer, and Francatelli. Both as 
cooks and authors, Soyer and Francatelli have been the last to speak in 
volumes ; Soyer covering his knife of sacrifice with flowers of poetry, and 
investing even a téle de veau a I’ Indienne with a most touching sentiment ; 
while Francatelli performs his task with the grave air of a sacrificing 
Druid, looking upon dinner as rather a serious consideration, which has 
more to do with man’s progress for evii or good than your mere swallow- 
er will allow. . 

Notwithstanding the efforts of these culinary pioneers for two centuries, 
the spread of dinner knowledge, and consequent enlightenment, has been 
very slow. It blazed merely around the thrones of kings, or in the hearts 
of great cities; smaller towns aud commaaities still remaining ignorant 
of the refinement of three or four courses, or the glory of a banquet con- 
ducted with poetical feeling through the mazes of entrées, relevés, hors d’ 
euvres, and removes, to the sweet labyrinth of the entremets, and profound- 
ly in the dark as to the carte of arrangement for a fashionable dinner. 

A ludicrous instance of this lamentable ignorance is quaintly told in the 
droll volume called “ The Provost,” by Galt, as having taken place in 
Scotland, to a magistrate of a gude towa, in the year 1790. 

A strange-looking traveller eatered the town, and sought refreshment 
at achange-house. The landlady did not like his looks; for, as she ex- 
pressed it, “He had toozy black whiskers, was lank and wan, with an 
awsome parrot nose, had no cravat, but only a bit of black ribbon drawn 
through two button-holes fastening his ill-coloured sark neck, which gave 
him altogether an unwholesome, outlandish appearance” The alarm was 
soon given, and the uafortunate was dragged before the town-council; 
who in their collective wisdom had met to examine the supposed spy. 
Bat, lo! “ the alien enemy” could not speak any languge but French, and 
his examiners nothing but broad Scotch; so, as a last resource, his port- 
manieau was searched, and there was found a strange map of most mys- 
tical form, which sent a thrill of horror through the bosoms of the town- 
council. * I’ gude faith,” said a sapient bailie, “ here’s proof enow. This 
is a plain map o’ the Frith o’ Clyde all the way to the tail of the bank o’ 
Greenock. This mickle place is Arran; that round one is the Craig of 
Ailsa; ane between is Plada! This isa sore affair, gentlemen: there 
will be hanging and quartering on this business.” ‘The whole town was 
in afume; the lord-advocate was written to; dragoons rode into the 
streets, and all was fear and dismay. 

But what a laugh arose, when it was found that the alien spy was only 
a French covk ; and that the map of the Clyde was nothing more than a 
plan of setting out a fashionable table! ‘“ The bailie’s island of Arran be- 
ing the roast beef, and the Craig of Ailsa the pudding, and Plada a but- 
* ter-boat.” 

In this lamentable state of ignorance, then, were our Scotch cousins 
half a century ago, and we must confess, that even in our own country 
ee the holy tire of the cooking.range threw, at this period, but a faint 
ight. The gigantic efforts of the olden time were certainly startling for 
quantity, but sadly wanting in quality. With the most kindly feelings 
towards such efforts, the most that can be conceded to them is, to cal! 


them feeds! It would be sacrilege to name such “ monster meetings” 
dinners. ‘The epicure sickens when he, by chance, falls over the record 


of some doings of our forefathers. Oue MS. of those enormities is now 
extant in the Tuwer of London, emblazoning forth a wonderful feed 
given, thank heaven, as far back as the year 1470, at York, by the Arch- 
bishop, George Nevil, brother to the great Earl of Warwick, called a feast, 
at which Lord Hastings was comptroller, the Earl of Bedford treasurer, 
the Earl of Warwick steward, assisted in the horrid affair by 1000 waiters, 
62 cooks, and 515 kitcheners and scullions. The delicate carte runs 
thus, viz:— 


300 quarters of wheat. | 200 kids. 200 rees. 
300 tons of ale. 2000 chickens. 4000 Bucks, Does, and 
104 tons of wine. 4000 pigeons. Roebucks. 


4000 rabbits. 
4000 ducks. 
204 bitterns. 


155 hot ven. pasties. 
4000 cold do. 
1000 dishes of jellies. 


10 fat oxen. 


1 pipe of spiced wine. 
6 wild bulls. | 


300 pigs. 400 Hernsies. 2000 hot custards, 
1004 wethers. 200 pheasants. 4006 cold do. 
300 hogs. 500 patridges. 400 tarts. 


5000 woodcocks. 
400 plovers. 

100 curlews. 

100 quails. 

1000 eggits. 


Seals and porpoises! The worse than canibuls! Yet this-was thought 
a dinner worthy to be offered by an Archbishop to the most distingués of 
the English nobility ! 

Thank Heaven, cooks are now inthe ascendant, and, through the ar- 
tist-like management of the palate and the digestion, soften us down from 
the brutalization of such days of darkness and slaughter, for badly cook- 
ed food, and consequent indigestion, turn a man into a perfect savage, 

To show properly the variety which can be seen in Loudou, we must 
begin with the city, the freedom thereof giving, as it were, a right to its 
denizensto eat more than any little saburb ought or canaspire to. Men 
who have distinguished themselves in bearing an immense quantity and 
weight of dinners, have atitle bestowed upon them as a reward otf their 
continued and superhuman exertions. They are called Aldermen, which 
means, as near as we can trace through the maze of time, mea whose oc- 
cupation is ¢o dine. They appear generally to be selected for their ex- 
traordinary bulk and capability in holding any given quantity, so as not 
to disgrace, in knife and fork conflict, the ward or particular quarter of 

the city which they represent or eat for. 

The Lord Mayor, a title derived, we believe, from the Latin word major, 
or greatest eater, upon his election for one year to the high honour, marks 
his gratitude and knowledge of his office by giving an unparalleled dinner, 
—in fact, of such magnitude that kings, queens, dukes, lords, judges, and 
ministers descend from their high estate and accept invitations thereto, 
that they may behold the wondrous sight of so many human beings cui- 
lected together to glorify the triumph of the kitchen ! 

On this eventtul day, the unfortuuates who cannot gain admittance to 


3000 calves. 
3000 geese. 
300 capons. 
100 peacocks. 
200 cranes. 


300 pikes. 
300 breams. 
8 sEALs, and 
4 porpoises! 














wished to be thought respectable would appear ignorant of “ Joes,” 
where it is supposed they have some dreadfal secret of how to cook a 
ramp-steak? Far and near do pilgrims come and depart astonished. 
With akind of legerdemain, the steak is cooked before them, ov a gridiroa 
large enough to have broiled any saint upon, had he been larger and fatter 
than saints ought to be; and, although dozens of other steaks are broiling 
around your chosen one, no mistakes ever occur. That wonderful cook 
who stauds unmeltingly before that everlasting fire, whose back alone is 
known to the daily visitors, and whose face is a mystery, knows the flock 
of steaks, asa shepherd knows his flock of sheep. by little signs and 
matks unnoticed by others. . 

The mea who say “ thank ye, sir,” for the accustomed penny, soon 
grow rich, and cut steaks and chops on their own account, and in a few 
years ride in their carriages. This isa faction many instances in the city 
at the present moment, where men are known who step out of a carriage, 
don the apron, and go through the usual list of roast and boiled, with the 
same smile that welcomed the first penny. ‘ 

Thus, while other plodding shopkeepers, with an excellent trade, 
climb up the tedious ladder to a moderate competence, with their large 
stocks subject to tne variation of the markets and heavy losses, the man 
who cooks your dinner enriches himself and smiles at his slow neighbours. 
He has discovered the secret ;—‘* men must dine,”—ay, every day ! 
Man is born to dine, and he does most other things that he may do so. 

Pshaw ! how easy it is to perceive that cooks really govern the world, 
and they begin to know it. Do yw | not govern governors, and dictate to 
dictators? ferocious generals, bullying members of Parliament, swag- 
gering ensigns, and young aristocratic puppies, all speak witha mild and 
gentle tone to these prime ministers of the appetite. What humbleness 
in the proud to these heroes of the palate who now-a days drive up in their 
own private cabs to the doors of their victims. They rale them with an 
iron rod, or poker; for, without their ministry, many would cease to 
live. 

The jaded epicure turns his languid eyes supplicatingly towards his 
cook, imploring him to find out something new and piqguané, to rouse his 

jaded palate. He dare not murmur,or the mighty man of stews and 
roasts abdicates. The kitchen tyrant, with a salary equal to thatof four 
curates of the established church, leaves him with the air ofan emperor, 
and is snapped up immediately at an advanced price by some other cu- 
linary victim. 

A noble lord was once observed by one of his powdered lackeys to put 
alittle salt to his soup; this flagrant act was forthwith reported to the 
chef de cuisine, who started with horror at the announcement, rushed im- 
mediately into the presence of his master, and discharged him before his 
guests, upbraiding him with an attack on his fame and underhand attempt 
upon his character, by implying that anything could require a grain of 
anything when prepared by him. No public apology would satisfy the 
enraged artiste : he left with contempt a master altogether unworthy of 
possessing such a treasure as himself ! 

Byron expressed his dislike to witness a woman eating, although he 
knew the necessity of her so doing, and had no great objection to a din- 
ner himself. This was a poetical blinking the question. He could not 
hide from himself that the angel of bis inspired song condescended to 
‘roast and boiled ;” she must dine. ; 

Heroes battling with death in the bloody path of war, crowning them- 
selves in undying laurel for feats of unequalled valour, driving wild native 
hordes back upon their fiery path, from the land taken from them by 
their civilized bretnren, they return welcomed by the applauding shouts 
of their countrymen, with their blushing honours thick upon them—to 
what? to dine!* 

Men of desperate courage, who dare the dangers of unknown seas and 
a lingering death, to discover something for the benefit of their country 
and countrymen, return from amidst the savage nations almost worn out 
by fatigue and endurance, when the first thing we hear is that their 
grateful civilized country gives thema very large dinner. In the great 
political world, the rulers of which hold the salvation of thousands in 
their palms, towards whom the eyes of the whole people are turned, give 
notice of the commencement of their grave and onerous work by meet- 
ing—todine! Thus Lord gives his first political dinner on the — 
instant. 

Authors great and small, who have been since the beginning of the 
world the most uncertain diners, congregate occasionally at their publish- 
er’s, not to flash the brilliancy of their wit at each other. No, they know 
too well the serious intention of their visit—it is, to dine} consequently, 
more good things go into their mouths than come out of them. 

Thriving men of business know that there is nothing like adinner to 
clench or drive a good bargain. The larder, equally with their counting- 
house, has its weight in all these trangactions. 

__In fact, no man is looked upon as a good fellow unless he gives good 
dinners. 

Even Charity, that most charming, shrinking virtue, who, when true 
to herself, shuns the public gaze and the applause of others, finds that 
half her work alone is done unless she take a cook into partnership. Men 
must be fed up to the poiutof charity, as the collections after public din- 
ners fully attest. Three or four courses warm them into a love of their 
fellow-beings. Men who are properly cooked are easily dished. Dinner 
then, although our overweening vanity and self-esteem may deny it, is 





was generally supposed to deprive the family of several bushels of appleg 
per annum; by the antimely cutting off of young shoots—however, he 
thought he was a horticultural geuius and nobody iuterfered with the 
opinion. In the spring the garden was much infested by jays, who be- 
haved with great audacity. Tom Barry (who termed them jaypies) 
would keep his gun loaded in a corner, aud when an unsuspecting bird 
was pecking away in full vigour at a bud, he, leaving his hoe, would craf. 
tily stalk him as if he had been a deer and let fly a barrel, the result of which 
in general, was to lay waste about twenty yards of apple blossom, while 
the jaypie departed screaming to his residence near the river. The vicar 
sometimes expressed a wish that the birds might be let alone, arguing, 
with some show of justice, that the remedy was worse thau the disease ; 
but Tom thought otherwise, aud persecuted his feathered foes with a 
zeal bordering ou superstition, in defence of which line of conduct he 
might have pleaded the example of some distinguished politicians of the 
day, But these were not the only depredators. For many years the gar. 
den had been haunted by a pair whose incursions were truly formidable 
—the first greengage, theearliest peach, the June apples, ov each of these 
black mail was levied. This pair were Amy and Jack, who were fiom 
their infancy Epicureans or disciples of the Garden. I[nuumerable were 
the sunny hours they spent there, Jack plucking the fruit and throwin 

itin Amy’s apron, who stood by, a fat, rosy thing, ina bonnet witha 
sort of drapery or valance round itto keep off the sun, from the shaded 
recesses of which her blue eyes glanced out like water sparkling in a 
cave. Then they would seat themselves under a tree and discuss the 
delicacies which Amy poured forth from her lap likea youug Ceres. She 
had a piece of ground about three feet square which Jack cultivated un- 
der her directions, and it was crammed with all sorts of horticultural ab- 
surdities. Sometimes they would go fishing in the river, though Amy 
never much enjoyed this, or indeed any amusement which entailed pain ; 
a mcre favourite pursuit was for Jack to show her all the bird’s-nests in 
the neighbouring hedges, which she would visit regularly, aud when the 
young ones were hatched the care of teeding them was left neither to 
Providence nor their parent; and many were the hapless robins and 
chaflinches who, in their earliest youth, died the death of aldermen, sur- 
feited by the atientions of their young friends, who shared with them 
liberally whatever pleased their own palates, so that occasionally their 
dependants were crammed to the throat with macaroons, West India 
preserves, fragments of ham and chickens, and other culinary dainties not 
generally the diet of the feathered tribes. After they were dead they 
were much lamented, and their funerals celebrated with great pomp. 

When John was sent to school, Amy took to moping for atime, but 
eventually settled down into a quiet, well-behaved young lady, and left 
off bird’s-nesting. Besides, even if school had not prevented it, Jack 
was no longer sufliciently domestic in his tastes to spend his time in ram- 
bles of this sort, for it was about this time he became a sportsman. In 
his long solitary excursions by the side of wild-trout streams, strange, 
indefinite thoughts, would show themselves suddenly in the depths of his 
soul, and before he could drag them to light, or eyen trace their form, the 
waters had closed over them. He was a voiceless pvet—storing up pic- 
tures and impressions which coloured his future ideas, but of which he 
could make no present use. 

At the time he entered the army his mind was a great heap of chaotic 
information and ideas which wanted shelving, classitying, and labelling, 
before he could turn them to account. Sometimes when he explored the 
mass, or one by chance lay open at the top, he would give an opinion or 
made a remark showing the strength of his intellect, but the effort ended 
there. Hus thoughts were in solution and wanted some nucleus to cling 
to, which they would then cover with crystals. He had a powerful judg- 
ment, and he was constantly exercising it unconsciously on the charac- 
ters of the persons he saw and the authors he read; and, to say the truth, 
was rather arbitrary and exacting in his criticisms, tying all those he re 
viewed down ona Procrustean bed, for which they were mostly too short. 
In forming his opinious he was guided but little by those of others, 
aud never let the shadow of a man’s reputation conceal his faults. As in 
the small community in which he lived there wereno minds he recoguised 
as equal to his own, so he was likely to become arrogant and opiniona- 
ted, and to over-estimate powers he had no opportunity of measuring. 
But, with all his confidence, he feared to express himselt otherwise than 
conventionally, and, while thinking his own thoughts, would let them 
take the hue of the minds he conversed with, which was seldom a celes- 
tial one, but of the earth earthy. 

But he fancied that now, among young enterprising spirits, the rust 
would be scoured from his soul, aud in imagination he depicted himselt 
setting the mess-table in a roar and gaining the hearts of subalterns and 
field-officers. He thought of the literary arguments and discussions on 
points of taste they would have, and even went so far as to huld one or 
iwo of these mental tournaments, in which he greatly signalised himself, 
overthrowing all comers. In these scenes he appeared to himself as a 
mixture of Phil O’Grady, only more iutellectual, and Frank Webber, only 
more amiable; and from this he wandered off into some of the woods o! 
knight-errantry, where he spenta great deal of time at this period. 

Here then, reader, you see John Faunce, full of reading, yet ignoraut of 
men, about to enter the world’s lists with the Amazon Fortune, determin- 
ed, if he cannot disarm her, to knock her down with the hilt. In his mind 
the leaf marked * Politics” is as yet unblotted, for though he has strong 





the prime mover of all things,—the grand centrifugal force that keeps the 
world spinning on its course. 


what would the world become ?—why, a mere milk-and-water affair, tea | ted with their tenets or heresies. 


and turn out. 

The kitchen is the magnificent base of our palaces: beware how you 
interfere with the beauutal fabric, or your dinner-bell will soon be an 
alarm-bell. In fine, was it not the audacious attempt to stop a dinner 
that has caused the awiul change at the present day, and thrown all the 
fat in the fire, to destroy with its flames the palaces of kings, princes, and 
emperors? Even the mighty head of the Romish Church has felt the 
convulsion caused by the rashact. The great aud mighty have become 
wanderers upon the face of the earth, because one less wise than other 
kings, in a fatal hour, dared to interfere with a dinner. 

Then, what need of argument ? 





What ho! my dinner is served; therefore, you must excuse me mak- 
ing this paper a fragment, for a publisher may be appeased, but a cook 
never. 








the great feed, although many strive, with all their interest, forsix months 
previous, congregate in all kinds of large temples to raise dinners of their | 
own. “ Where do you dine?” is the only question asked for days before | 
the eventful epoch. Eaters smile upon each other, and draw stealthily 
large embossed cards from their pockets, inviting them to the onslaught. 

Woe betide the man who has no whereto dine. He falls immediately 
in the estimation of his brother-citizens and becomes as nothing. 

_ For days before this greatest of great events, the streets are filled with 
signs of preparation. Men stagger against you, without apology, laden 
with pyramids of denuded fowls, causing you to shiver in the November 
fog as you look upon their nakedness. You turn, filled with wonder as 
to where they can all comefrom, and slightly glance at the probable price 
of eggs, which you indulge in for breakfast. You must be guarded, or 
you may have your eye kaocked out by some confectioner’s tray, laden 
with sweets, or the mystic cans of burnished copper, used in the wonder- 
ful preparation known only in its perfection to citzens, called “ Real 
Turtle!” Strange and appetizing smelis assail you atevery turn. Your 
nose leads you to the wide dvors of some quaint old hall, where the sacri- 
fice is preparing; anon, another and another. You would never have 

iven them your slightest notice, were it not fur the cooks who make 
these dull and dreary-looking places pleasant and delightful to gaze upon. 
The air is filled with the sweetness of their labours, and the odd looking 
griffins and gorbals staring and grinning at you, with open mouths, fright- 
ful at any other time, seem now less ferocious, and but waiting for tie 
dinner-bell, like all the surrounding neighbourhood, that they may become 
amiable by repletion. The city is one large dining-room ; the morose and 
the cynical become amiable, because—because they are all going to dine. 
The poor and theneedy are happy, because they are to come in for the 
next day’s alms of victuals, and to be startled with innocent wonder at 
the mixed mass of unaccountable things they find in their tattered baskets, 
known only to people who are born to dine regularly. 

This event [ mention first, because more people actually dine on that 
day than on any known day in the year. And it is dinner. What is eaten 
is indeed wonderful ! but what is left is more so, for it takes days in the 
neighbourhood for the indefatigable jaws of those unused to dine, to get 
rid of the bits. 

The lesser temples, or eating-houses, meet your eye at every turn. 
Here, as the doors open for ingress or egress, voices roll into the public 
thoroughfare, repeating ia measured tones, “ Roast beef and potatoes ; 
roast fowl and boiled pork ; haunch of mutton, sweet sauce ; slice of 
salmon; cod and oyster sauce; roast pork, just up ! beautiful quar " 
The door closes, and the voice of the charmer is heard no more ; a sharp 
and hungry feeling comes over you, aud you find yourself dining without 
calculating the consequences. 

The high-priests or head-waters of these delusive temples—the Toms ! 
the Joes! the Wills!—have become famous in their day. What man who 





THE PEACE CAMPAIGNS OF ENSIGN FAUNCE., 
BY MICHAEL SOUTH. 
CHAPTER III. 
St. Pyne’s Vicarage (who St. Pyne was, and why canonised ; whether 
male or female, good or bad ; a patron of virgins, like St. Ursula, or of 
blacklegs, like St. Leger; of fire, like St. Anthony, or of water like St. 
Swithin ; Heaven only knows) gave one the most perfect possible idea of 
seclusion. When approaching it cu any side, you never suspected its 
whereabout till you were close, and yet it was not hidden in a nook : on 
the contrary, the view from the front of the house was a wide one, but it 
extended over meadows ard fields traversed by no road. It was situated 
halfway down the side of aslope, from the top of which to the house ex- 
tended a wood of pines. On each side was a slirubbery filled with laurels, 
hydrangias, and other small plants, mixed with larger ornamental trees, 
such as acacias and the rarer sorts of tir. The house itself, built of bluish 
stone, consisted of two tall wings, with a lower middle portion connecting 
them. The windows, deeply set in the walls, reached tothe ground, and 
on opening them, in spring, summer, or autumn, a stream of obtrusive 
roses would gush in. A lawn led from the gravel-walk in front to a 
meadow, beyond which was an orchard, separated from it by arow of 
stately limes, the abodeof innumerable rooks. These creatures were 
always up about daybreak, and conducted their toilettes amid incessant 
gabbling and gossiping ; wben not detained at home by domestic duties 
or the cares of a family they immediately set off on plundering expedi- 
tions, from which they would return about dusk, and announce their arri- 
val by fresh cawings, squabblings, and conversation. The orchard was 
bounded at the other extremity by a small trout-stream, which, on arriving 
opposite a rustic summer-honse, widening out intoa broad pool. Here 
Amy’s cat had been drowned by some blackguard boys years before, and 
John having witnessed the last act of the tragedy, had, after drawing out 
the body of the defunct, begun an onslaught on the whole troop, several 
of whom he caused to bite the dust, though he himself got well mauled 
in the conflict; then, with the deceased cat in his arms, he walked olf all 
grim and bloody to the house, where Amy wept over them both exces- 
sively, and kissed Jack’s damaged face, which looked like a squeezed 
mulberry, very tenderly. To the right of the house, beyond the shrub 
bery, was a walled garden, filled with old-fashioned apples and peaches, 
both very delicious, and plenty of other fruits. Here the Reverend John 
Faunce spent an immense deal of time armed with a pruning-knife, which 





tastes which will hereafter sway his views, yet he has never given atten- 


Let diuners be once done away with, and | tionto the comparative merits of parties, nor even made himself acquain- 


We shall see, then, what characters 
| time, and thought, and prejudice, will write on the virgin page. With 
| bis uncle’s assistance he might rale it after the fashion of aday-book ani 

| ledger. With that keen, mental glance of his, he may, under pro; 
tuition, become a brilliant advocate of the cui bono principle—a social 
policeman detecting imposture; cleariug from the human mind the lum 
ber of old superstitions and detaching it from the ancient structures to 
which it has hitherto, in its weakness, clung like ivy. Or, with his ener- 
getic spirit, he may rise to be that sublimely mysterious character, a Pro- 
gressionist, the wonder of his friends and of himself—clambering iuto tie 
tree of knowledge, filling bis pockets with the frait, and then launching 
himself into space from the topmost branch, nobly forgetfcl of the laws ot 
gravitation ; or, inrapt, prophetic language, inviting all the world to ac- 
company him in pursuit of an invisible goal—a moral aéronaut, the ult 
mate destination of whose balloon is hidden in the clouds, but may, pei- 
haps, be heaven. 

| CHAPTER IV, 


| It is with much regret that [take my hero from St. Pyne’s vicarage. 
For my own part, L know, that in reading a novel, where, after revelling 
in pleasant seclusion through half-a-dozen chapters the scene suddenly 
shifts to the busy world, I feel like an owl dragged into daylight. But 
there really is no excuse for keeping him longer there; besides, ma’am, 
there is nobody for him to make love to—you kuow a man may not marry 
his grandmother. 
John ate very little breakfast on the morning when, his leave having 
expired, he was to proceed to join his regiment. The day had beea 
looked forward to and longed for, but now it was come he felt like 
Adam going out of Paradise. Tom Barry had taken his luggage to the 
town in the morning, and John was to drive thither in the gig in time ' 
catch the coach, accompanied by his father, who was to see him thus far 
on his journey. On the preceding day he had visited all his haunts, and 
had found himself alike unwilling to go or stay. While indifference 
shewn by sentient beings repel us, there is a sort of apathy about those 
inanimate objects to which we are attached that has a melancholy charm. 
‘The peach would bloom and ripen, the roses would make the garden red, 
summer and winter would come and go, though John would not be og 
But his absence would make a sad gap at St. Pyne’s. His father ha 
looked on him of late as a friend rather than a child, and bis mother's 
soul was wrapt up in him—she would gaze at him when he was not ; > 
garding her, for an hour together, wondering if that mass of mone _ 
desires, and deep thoughts, and powerful will, could once have lain help- 
lessly in her bosom; she had allowed her heart to fasten on him as 4 
creeper does on a wall. Amy, too, would she not “miss her kind ~ 
clever companion? He who thus quits home feels not half the sorro A 
of those whom he abandons: before him there is novelty, hope, mth 
contest ;—but he leaves behind him an empty chair, long gazed at with 
tearful eyes. iv 
Even his grandmother, whose feelings age had blunted, blessed hi a4 
with a shaking voice as he stooped to kiss her, and in the palm she Penis 
sed was left a bit of paper—a bank-note. Then Amy hung round Rae 
neck, and slipt iuto his waistcoat-pocket a little purse she had wor a 
for him. Lastly, his mother clung to him as if, instead of a day ps seein 
ney by railway, he had been going to the North Pole. hoe pene pie 
the gig at the door calling to him, watch in hand. He ran — 1€ Ane 
en to say good-bye to the cook, and upstairs to repeat itt toys ag 
maid, a pretty, black-eyed girl, whose cap was rather rue kis Pd his 
leavetaking. Then he mounted into the gig and drove 0 B Saami” 
hand; but, before they got to the gate, they were overtaken by a ) I 





} 





* Moon, that great“ patron +f art’ who has discovered many things, has dis- 
covered this curious faci, and with his usual enthusiasm, has spent thousands in 
perl etuating himself, and all the warriors of Waterloo, in one enormous dinner- 
table ! 





less messeuger bearing a basket of provisions to sustain John r° S agheig- 
through the iuhospitable region of the midland counties, W a id 
well-known, no food is to be obtained. Out of the basket stuck t ne n ae 
of a flask of sherry, which had been sent after him on going to see 
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just as a bottle of wine is thrown against a ship's side on launching ber. 

During their drive the vicar poured forth upon bim « flood of ancestral 
wisdom to enlighten his path through the wilderness of this world, waru- 
‘ng him against all sorte of dangers which may have existed in the time 
of Joseph Andrews, but have not been heard of since; how he was to 
behave towards a highwayman if attacked on Hounslow Heath, and 
what Bow Street ranners to apply to if he should need their services,— 
with other scraps of sagacity, very valuable, doubtless, in the vicar's 
“hot youth when George the Third was king,” but supertluous in an ege 
of gas and policemen. He cautioned him against the sirens, who, with 
their sweet voices, still lure unsuspecting youth to destruction, as they 
did in the days of Ulysses; also against the blandishments of Bacchus, 
saying that his honest face, as John Dryden calls it, was merely a mask 
hiding an expression of anguish; so that by the time they drew up to the 
jnn-door where bloomed her Majesty’s mail in red and purple, John was 
clad in a suit of armour to defy the world, the flesh, and the devil. His 
luggage was already on the roof; a qualm of regret came over him as he 

ressed his father’s hond; but the guard unfeelingly played a lively air 
on his bugle,—the ostler’s grasp was on the horsecloths ready to with- 
draw them,—the word “ All right!’’ was given,—and in the midst of a 
last paternal injunction not to lose his keys John was whirled off round 
the corner of the street. 

Now could I make a most pathetic lament over the decline of stage- 
coaches,—a lament more mourntul than Gilderoy’s or Macpherson’s, but 
that I fear nobody woald listen to me. The last spirit that could sym- 

thise with mine on the subject fled from this world in sheer broken 
eartedness, when the Dover mail was taken off the road. That spirit 

had long animated the buxom form of the fattest and most comfortable of 
landladies, whose broad, rosy face, bounded by the tight, neat cap, was 
expressive, not merely of hospitality in general, but, in psrticular, of a 
snug bar-parlour, with a settle, a blazing fire, a sleepy cat, and ale like 
amber: all these were deugeserocty pee in her cosy countenance, visibly 
to the most unobservant traveller. But King Hudson was the death of 
her, and she and the Nag’s Head are both in the dust. 

The coach John travelled by was merely a tributary leading to a great 
railway (ah, those railways, how they furrow the fair face of England!), 
and was no more like its former self than the wooden-legged pensioner 
is like the dashing recruiting-serjeant of other days, or than the Count de 
Neuilly at Claremont resembles Louis Philippe at the Tuileries. It was 
just flickering in the socket; the branch railway that was to extinguish 
it being already planned. So the invalids who drew it (mere caricatures 
of the biooded bays that used to rattle the old Rocket along at eleven 
miles av hour) wheezed, and stumbled, and limped through the six miles 
of their jonrney, at the end of which John was deposited at the railway 
station. He found two passengers in the carriage which he entered. 
One of them was a man of dreary countenance, his cheeks and chin were 
close shaven, and shewing the blue radiments of beard and whisker; bis 
clothes weve cut in utter defiauce of fashion, and he wore uo shirt collars. 
The other, whom his companion addressed as Mr. Rush, was a little 
man, with a cunning, bright eye, his head set forward much in advance 
of his figure, and his chin projecting; altogether, he had somewhat the 

aspect of a good-natured bull terrier. 

“You'll find this a pleasant change from the coach that brought you 
here,” said the little man, addressing John. ‘ A splendid inventiun, sir, a 
rilway. A great step in the onward march.” 

“Very convenient, indeed,” replied John; “ but one does n’t see much 
of the country.” 

“What's the use, sir,” interposed the dreary man grimly, “of seeing 
anything of the couutry? The object of travelling is to proceed 
— one place to another, and the less time you take about it the 
etter.” 

John elevated his eyebrows. 

“Do you take no pleasure ia the study of landscape?” inquired he. 

“Not the least,” retarned the other. “ I’m neither a surveyor nor a 
civil engineer.” 

“But do you mean to say,”’ said John, earnestly, “ that acertain assem- 
blage of natural features,—of sky, and wood, and water, do not please 
your mind through your eye ?” 

“Sir,” returned the dreary man, rapping his cottoa umbrella vio- 
lently on the bottom of the carriage, “if I detected my eye traus- 
mitting any such impressions | would pluck it out and cast it from 
me. 

“My friend's eye, sir,” said Mr. Rush, “ is fixed ou loftier matters,—on 
a point in the distant history of our race ; eh, Barker, isu’t it so 2” 

Mr. Barker nodded. 

“What point do you allude to?” inquired John with interest, fancying 
Mr. Barker might be some distinguished antiquary or geologist 

“A point, sir,’’ said Mr. Rush, * in the onward march,—a point which 
we dimly see in the distance, but to which we are fast tendiug, and that 
point is the perfection of human nature.” 

John was still in the dark. 

“Perhaps you wouldn't object to be a little more explicit 7” said he. 

“ By no means,” returned the little man; “ my delight is to expatiate 
on the glorious theme. I allude, sir, to the time when man’s soaring 
genius, having been iong unrepressed by wretched conventionalities and 
vile systems of government, shall have burst its fetters, aud be ready to 
launch itself with all its energies into the interminable regions of space ; 
when we shall march on, taking stronghold after stronghold in science 
and art, till we shall be as gods. ’ 

“A very pleasing prospect,” said John, smiling. 
be one of the deities yourself, sir?’’ 

“ Sir,” replied Mr. Rash, with dignity, “ we are advancing with giant 
strides, and | do not despair of witnessing a new era in the history of our 
race. ‘Tyraunies are tottering around us, intelligence is spreading like 
an inundation, the onward impulse is a constantly accelerating force.” 

“ And where do you mean to stop ?”’ inquired John. 

“Stop!” said Mr. Rush, “ we shall never stop,—at least not till every- 
body knows everything.” 

The prospect of omniscience thus suddenly opened to him rather astound- 
ed Jolin. But,as soon as he got his breath again, the young sophist was 
ready with an objection. 

“In this state of universal intelligence,’ quoth he, “ who are to sow 
aud reap, and labour ?” 

Mr. Rush paused, but a master of the subject like him was not likely 
tobe puzzled by a beardless youth. 

_“Mfchinery, sir, machinery,” he replied. “ Besides, by that time, 
horses and other animals will be sufficiently educated to work of them- 
selves, without assistance from man.” 

“ And the pigs,” quoth John, “ will be all learned pigs, I presume 2?” 

“ Precisely so,”’ said Mr Rush. 

Here Mr. Barker struck in gloomily,— 

“ A difficulty in practice occurs to me,” said he. “What shall we then 
do for pork ?” 

“ A mere frivolous objection,” returned his friend, rather testily, “and 
pene Ay rid of. Sir, we will select the pigs of weakest intellect for the 

“I trust,” said John, “ there will be numerous exceptions to the gene- 
ral intelligence of swine. Good ham, sweet ham, hath no fellow.” 

Excuse me, for calling that a most unworthy thought,” said Mr. Rush 
warmly, “ 1 love a rasher, sir, as wellas any man ; but, in such a cause, 
I should hail the extinction of bacon with delight.” 

“Sir, 1 envy you the nobility of your mind,” said John. 
have been an ancient Roman.” 

The philanthropic spirit he addressed took the irreverent sarcasm as a 
compliment. 
fer believe, sir, lam something of the Brutus cut,” said he witha grati- 

7 air; Brutus, with a dash of Agrarius : the whole lit by the intelli- 
"a: of the present age, I should say that he was about my type.” 
ihe L sir, who was Agrarius?” inquired John, pricking up his ears, “I 
™ t recognise your classic friend.” 

Re ae the great man who stuck up for the Agrarian law,” Mr. Rush 
neaee Perhaps, i ve mistaken his name. I havn’t had much time to 

ustory, but it dosen’t greatly matter.” 


“ % 


Yuite right, sir,” said Mr. Barker ; “ what's the good of it? [never 


‘* Do you expect to 


“ You should 


loo : : 
Pp vind. What's history to me, except a register of delusions and 
bieg “ — Forward’s the word. The great men of antiquity were ba- 


Perceive,” remarked John, borrowing a military metaphor, “ that 
Wee owing up the bridge after you have passed over it,” 
and Ken | not,” returned Mr. Barker ; “that would be a waste of time 
the brid er. Iam for leaving the bridge alone and marching on. Sir, 
“7 ge may go to the devil for me.” 
antiquity is,”’ said M r Rush, “‘ that we begin where the great men of 
selves fre, — their goal is our starting point. We have shaken our- 
weenar wae. mtn ag oe — which they were encrusted; 
ept; we look into infini i ir visi 
™ bounded te 4 ev tM ' as finite space, while their vision 
fancy theiy ne sering amen for the great departed,” said John. “I 
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whatever attention they bestow on us, we shall give them very little.” 

Jobn was much struck with the fluency of his new acquaintances. He 
did not then know how practice lubricates the organs of speech, but fan- 
cied that facility of expression was altogether a natural gift. Accord- 
ingly, he envied them the possession of this quality ; but—blind heathen 
that he was—the vastness and originality of their views failed-to strike 
him with reverence, He never suspected that the race to which be be- 
longed had been dawdling, and idling, and dreaming since the creation. 
He knew not that the Titanic phantoms peopling the hills of the past 
were ascertained to bea nebulew. The deep Utilitarian doctrines were 
out of his soundings, and he was still obliged, like an early navigator, to 
paddle paintully along in shoal water, looking for guidance to the land- 
marks of his fathers. He was not then aware that great prophets had 
arisen, who were coustan'ly discovering profound truths, hitherto over- 
looked from their very proximity, bat which they announced, after the 
true prophetic fashion, with all the obscurity of inspiration, so that only 
the initiated could recognise them. 

John’s hat box was beside him in the carriage, and the address attract- 
ed the attention of Mr. Rush. ; 

“ Faunce!” said that gentleman, reading; ‘any relation to Mr. Ri- 
chard Faunce of Cotton Lodge ?” 

John said he was his nephew. 

“« My dear sir,” said the little man, “ I’m delighted to meet you! Your 
uncle is a great friend of mine; an earnest worker, sir, an earnest worker 
—that is, he was once; of late he has acquired wealth, which is the work- 
er’s bane, but his theory is still pure.” , 

“ You look on wealth in a very philosophical light,” said Johu ; “luck- 
ily, it is an incumbrance easily got rid of.” : 

“ Yes, sir,” said Mr. Rush, gloomily, “and difficult to acquire. I should 
have a good estate myself, only a d—d rascal keeps me out of it ;—did 
me, sir, by bribing those corrupt officials the judges.” 

This he said with a rather unphilosephical degree of warmth. 

“ Dou’t swear, Mr, Rush,” said Mr. Barker reprovingly ; “I never do. 
What’s the good of it ?” 

“ I beg pardon,” said Mr. Rush. “ No, sir, [am none of your landed 
or funded cumberers of the ground. No oppressed tenantry curse the 
name of Rush. Iam proud of my poverty, Sir, in these days destitution 
is a virtue, and rags a badge of honour.” 

John was unprepared to look upon men as becoming more estimable 
as they epetcenial the workhouse, oe 2 j 

“I perceive,” said he, “ that in your creed the proscription of the rich 
man extends beyond the kingdom of heaven.?’ 

Mr. Rush’s reply was prevented by the stopping of the train at the 
place of their destination, and he and Mr. Barker darted out headlong to 
see after the s:fety of their baggage. That of Mr. Barker consisted of a 
small carpet bag, while Mr. Rush’s was comprised in an enormous hair 
trunk, very bald, and having an arched roof like the section of a family 
vault. Notwithstanding its imposing size, it appeared to have little more 
in it than Mr. Barker's uupretending valise. Being satisfied of its security, 
Mr. Rush returned to shake Juhn by the hand, saying he was much grati- 
fied at having made the acquaintance of a relative of his respected friend, 
Mr. Richard Faunce; and concluded by expressing a hope, similar to the 
prayer which usually follows asermon, that what he had heard that day 
might be grafted inwardly in his heart: after which he disappeared 
with Mr. Barker, who went through no ceremonial of leave-taking with 
John, probably because be didn’t see the good of it. 

It was too late when our hero arrived at his destination for him to think 
of proceeding to the barracks, and he went to an hotel for the night. The 
waiter, haying ascertained that he was a military man, treated him with 
vast respect, so that John felt himself under a load of obligation to this 
functiouary which was quite oppressive, till he relieved himself by giving 
him a handsome gratuity in the morning. The chambermaid (who was 
horribly ugly), finding that it was an officer whom she was lightiag to his 
room, assumed a defensive look of rigid virtue which bordered on grim- 
ness, by way of lettin: the enemy see the strength of the place he might 
otherwise be tempted toassail. This hostile demonstration was quite 
thrown away upon John, who didn’t even look at her, being quite wrap- 
ped up in his own thoughts, wondering whether Mr. Barker had ever 
been a little boy, and if Mr. Rush had conceived his gigantic ideas nim- 
self, or had picked them up from somebody else. Then he tell asleep, 
and dreamed that just as he had arrayed himself in full uniform, and was 
the admiration of all beholders, Mr. Barker came and stripped it all off his 
back, leaving himin a state of nudity ; and while hewas thus shivering, 
Mr. Rush, seizing his hand, led him into a great quagmire, in pursuit of a 
will-o’-the-wisp, where they were constantly scrambling in and out of 
pits and holes, till he woke from cold, and became sensible that he had 
kicked all the clothes off the bed. 





LORENZO DA PONTE. 


BY DUDLEY COSTELLO. 


The name of this poet, who is so intimately connected with Mozart’s 
capo d'opera, ** 11 Don Giovanni,” is one of those which—as frequeatly 
happeus—bhas been completely absorbed by its contact with a greater 
than itself, and is probably unknewn to all but our exclusively musical 
readers. Yet itdeserves to be withdrawn from the oblivion to which it 
has been consigned, as much from the singularity of the individual’s 
career and the moral which points his end, as from his identification 
with the greet German composer. 

Lorenzo da Ponte, who borrowed his name from a certain bishop, his 
benefactor, was born at Ceneda, a small town in the Venetian territory, 
on the 10th of March, 1749. Being the son of very poor parents, he 
remained witbout the slightest education, and was entirely left to his own 
pursuits until he had attained the age of fourteen. Chance, at that time, 
threw him in the way of the good bishop, who, perceiving in him, as he 
thought, indications of more than ordinary talent, and that he was fitted 
by nature for something better than to lead the life of a vagrant on the 
plains of Trevigiano, procured the admission of young Lorenzo inte the 
seminary of his native town, In one sense he fulfilled his patron’s ex- 
pectations, for at the end of five years he quitted the seminary, having 
made a better use of his time than the generality of his tellow-students, 
and giving evidence of the possession of abilities of an order to insure 
success—as far as success can be dissociated from good conduct on the 
one hand, and good fortune ou the other. Toa native of Venetian Lom- 
bardy, and to one of a temperament so sanguine as that of Loreuzo, there 
was but one haven to his thoughts, and that was Venice. To that gay and 
brilliant city—for such the “* Sea-Cybele”’ was in the middle of the last 
century—he directed his steps, to win fame at the point of the pen if 
possible, but at all events to taste the pleasures of life. 

And at the period of which we are writing, no city of Europe, without 
excepting Paris, offered the same attractions to the pleasure-seeker as 
Venice. Her race was nearly run; and, like the hectic glow which 
paints the cheek of the victim of consumption, her aspect became more 
brilliant than ever the closer she drew to the moment of her dissolution. 
The society of Venice just then offered a singular picture of manners. 
The aristocracy, who felt that their part was well nigh played out, at 
last cast aside much of the patrician pride which had kept them aloof 
from the easiest and most sociable people on the face of the earth. In- 
stitutions of every kind were falling to decay. Religion was without 
seriousness, the laws without influence, and morality was at its lowest 
ebb. The Venetians believed in nothing; neither in God, nor in the 
philosopher’s substitute—reason. The church was a show, the confes- 
sional a court of love, justice a game of chance, and marriage a jest. 
Everything was laughed at; the past and the future, this world and the 
next. ‘Sufficient tor the day,” was the motto of the Venetians, but to 
the “evil” of the proverb they gave no heed, abandoning themselves 
without restraint to the enjoyments of the present hour, laden as it was 
with all the seductions of luxurious living, wine and play, of lovely 
women, poetry, aud music, and delicious moonlight nights on the lagune 
of their beauti!ul city— 

And, all unconscious of their coming doom, 
The feast, the song, the revel there abounded. 


Afar from them were chased remorse and gloomy care. The gay 
crowd was formed of the most heterogeneous materials, where priests, 
inquisitors, butfoons, and cicisbei were mingled together, eating, drinking, 
laughing, and dancing, as if to do so were the end and aim of all mortal 
efforts. Society was one vast masquerade, where every object that met 
the eye was travestied, and every sound that fell upon the ear told of the 
intoxication of mirth and love. Venice was then a city where pleasure 
reigned supreme. She was truly 

The pleasant place of all festivity, 

The revel of the earth, the masque of Italy, 
The Venetian women still glowed with the beauty which Titian and 
Giorgione have gained au immortality by transferring to their canvas; 
the nobles were still rich, and more, they were well-educated and witty ; 
and the people were light of heart, careless, easy, and content. To 





“ Sir,” said Mr. Barker, “they may please themselves about that; | Venice, from all quarters of the globe, strangers continually flocked to 
| scatter their gold and enjoy all that was enjoyable in life; her enchanted 
| shores were the fabled resort of dethroned kings, who fled thither to end 
| their days, if not as royally, at all events more happily than they began 


them. Even those retreats, which ia other lands are unprofaned by 

aiety, the convents resounded to the tinkling of mandolines and the light 
footfall of dancers. To the positive pleasures which were to be found 
on the dagune, on the Piazza of St. Mark, and at the caso, was added 
the mystery of the mask, which lent them an additional charm. This 
mystery was inviolate, and more than one crowned head concealed itself 
from time to time under the guise of a durattiao. Well might the Vene- 
tian poet have exclaimed— 

Venezia! Venezia! tu sei’l sorriso del mondo! 


Like a vessel decked for a summer's féte, with garlands of roses and 
lamps of every hue, Venice sailed resplendent above the waters, which, 
when the storm came, were to pass over her head without leaving a 
trace of her path. 

it was to such a city that the young Lorenzo da Ponte hastened with 
winged feet, and delivered himself up to the enchantments which 
beckoned to him on every hand. To fallin love was, naturally enough, 
the first thing he did; and the charms of his mistress inspired him to 
produce the sweetest sonnets of the day. But even a first love failed to 
absorb the passions of one so inconstant as Lorenzo; the soft blue eyes 
and fair hair of a stranger from the north threw a spell over his affections, 
to which he unreluctantly surrendered himself, without, however, for- 
saking the beautiful Venetian who had first captivated him. Jealousy 
was, perhaps, the only real passion that survived in Venice; but da 
Ponte was a skilful dissembler, and always seemed in love with the 
mistress of the hour. Like James V. of Scotland, 

Lightly from fair to fair he flew, 
nor left any other regret behind him than that caused by his temporary 
absence. 

But the charms of his art, and the opportunities for exercising it, 
which the theatres aud the casini afforded, soon claimed a part, and not 
the least joyous part, of his time. At one moment he might be seen 
engaged in a war of wit with the celebrated Abbate Chiari, and at anoth- 
er indulging in the vein which was natural to him with his friend Gozzi, 
improvising satirical poems against the follies of the age, in which he 
more than shared, and sneering at the comedies of Goldoni, which, he 
said, were impastate with a morality as frigid as it was lachrymose, 
While he was thus plunged in amorous and literary intrigues, gambling, 
and duelling, now quarrelling about a pretty face, and then about an epi- 
gram, scattering the resources of his mind, and casting the freshness of 
his youth before every wind that blew, his dreem of love was rudely dis- 
turbed by an unforeseen event, which, it is to be presumed, wounded his 
amour-propre more than it affected his heart. 

A state inquisitor—holy man !—carried off the fair foreigner to whom 
he had devoted one half of himself, and da Ponte followed ttem from 
Venice. Fruitlessly, it would seem, for the next place he is found at is 
Treviso, where, cured of his passion, or seeking to drown the recollec- 
tion of it, he became professor of rhetoric in the gymnasium otf that city. 
Despite the gravity of his new position, the life he led at Treviso re- 
sembled that which bad occupied him at Venice—as far as the ditference 
between the two places permitted; but it was not of long duration, for 
amongst the few things which existed to remind the dwellers in the 
realm of the Queen of the Adriatic that they were not altogether their 
own masters, was freedom of speech in matters political. Lorenze da 
Ponte, in some unguarded moment, uttered words which the republic 
held to be of dangerous import, and he was forced to fly from the states 
of Venice. 

He took refuge on the opposite promontory of Istria, and at the inn 
where he stopped on his arrival fell in love with the hostess, who was- 
unable to resist the charm of his wit and the graces of his personal ap. 
pearance. In this quiet nook, where, he used to say, he passed the hap 
piest hours of his existence, he remained for some time concealed; but 
fresh enmilies arose, while old ones pursued him, and again he was driven 
forth to wander—unchanged, however, in his tendencies, and untaught 
by the past. From Girz he went direct to Dresden; and there, like the 
hero of the drama in whom he created his prototype, he gave himself up 
to universal courtship, soliciting and being accepted alike by prime donne 
and princesses. Morality bad already been sufficiently scandalised by 
the courses of Lorenzo da Ponte, but at Dresden his conduct declared 
that no consideration had force enough to bind him; he became the 
lover of two sisters, each of whom he courted in secret, and for a time 
without discovery. Accident, at last, revealed his infidelity to both his 
mistresses, whose jealousy and tenderness he afterwards reproduced in 
Donna Elvira and Donna Anna, and he fled from the storm of their re- 
proaches to Vienna, his only prospect of employment there being atiord- 
ed by a letter of recommendation—in which morality went for nothing— 
from the poet Catarino Mazzola to the composer Sarti. He met with 
better luck than he deserved. Sarti presented him to the Emperor Jo- 











seph II., whose poetical and musical tastes were all Italian, and who at 
once created him poet laureate to the imperial court, as the successor of 
Metastasio, whose death had just made the place vacant. Fame had 
long fluttered over him iu her erratic flight, and now closing her wings, 
descended upon his head; Da Ponte gathered new laurels with every 
poem; but the greatest were toceme. The occasion which called them 
forth demands some reference to the works of a genius immeasurably 
loftier than his own. 

In the year 1786, of which period we are speaking, the reputation of 
Mozart had reached its highest point, by the production of the “ Nozze 
di Figaro.” Successful as this opera was at Vienna, its reception there 
bore no comparison to that which awaited it at Prague, whither Mozart 
was invited, in the early part of 1787, by the Count de Thun, an old friend 
of his father. On the stage of the old capital of Bohemia nothing was re- 
presented but the ‘‘ Nozze ;” in the saloons of the rich, and at the corner 
of every street, fragments of the opera,—and of it alone—were heard; 
** Non piu andrai”’ was sung by all the kellerine of the city, and the wan- 
dering musician who could not play it on his harp or violin attuned his 
instrument in vain. It made, in short, a perfect furore, and so grateful 
was Mozart for its reception by the enthusiastic Czéchs, that he made a 
promise to Bondini, the director of the theatre, of composing an opera 
expressly for the inhabitants of Prague. 

In this very opera of Le Nozze,’’ Mozart had been indebted fora 
great part of the /ijretto to Da Ponte. On him, then, he turned his eyes 
when he went back to Vienna to trace the outline of the new work. Da 
Ponte had forestalled the great composer, having already committed to 
paper the plan ofa new work which he destined for its illustration to him. 
The Venetian was an ardent admirer of the Germans genius, and in the 
intercouse which had subsisted between them he had sounded the depths 
of Mozart’s soul—gathering from his experience the knowledge of the 
secret which could, by asimple word, awaken the harmony that slumbered 
there. Da Ponte felt that his own career wasa history which, if rightly 
understood and poetically rendered, contained within it all the elements 
to call forth the creative powers of Mozart. The Don Juan floating 
vaguely before his thought, was not only an impersonation of himself but 
a complete incarnation ot the poetry and life of Venice, with all its intrigue, 
its adventure, its tears, its smiles, its tenderness, its scepticism, its deso- 
lation, and its doom. Who could present such a theme so perfectly as he 
who had passed though every phase of that brilliant but troubled exist- 
tence? Where could he find so able an interpreter as Mozart for that 
which music alone could adequately express ? Mozart also felt that 
in Da Ponte he had met with one capable of supplying him with theme 
which was necessary for the development of his own extraordinary genius. 

Soon, therefore, the composer and the poet understood each other, and 
Da Ponte addressed himself earnestly to the task, working chiefly at 
night, by the pale light of a trembling lamp, and urged on by the fever 
that fills the poet’s mind when he loves his subject. The manner in 
which he wrote was characteristic: on a table before him was set the 
Inferno, of Dante, and a flask of rich Tokay ; beside him sat a beautiful 
girl of sixteene, the companion of his solitary hours. From these sources, 
types of the passions and irregularities of his hero, he drew the inspira. 
tion which formed Don Juan. Not, however, that Da Pente’s conception 
of the character was a new one, or referable only to himself and Venice. 
His antecedents were to be found in the plays of Tirso di Molina and of 
Moliére, and the subject had been treated by a great many composers— 
amongst others, by Righini, Cimarosa. Tritta and his own countryman 
Gazzaniga; Goldoni also had converted it into an indifferent Italian co- 
medy. But what Da Ponte wanted to accomplish, and succeeded in ac- 
complishing, was the union of the several characteristics which marked 
the hero ot Tirso di Molina and of Moliére ; to combine the ardent passion 
and gross superstition of the Spaniard with the mockery, hy pocrisy— 
even the atheism of the French dramatist’s creation. Moulded afresh, 
the new Don Juan sppeared, young, handsome, elegant, rich, courageous ; 
his heart filled with infinite desires,—his head conceiving wrong, and his 
hand ever ready by its deeds to confirm that wrong ; the gratification of 
his passions his only object ; but with intellect sufficient, if not altogether 
to stifle his own conscience, at all events to defend his acts and fearlessly 
to avow his principles. The Don Juan of Da Ponte is one whose career 
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is a succession of triumphs, leading him, however, only the more surely 

to his inevitable fate, his last moments concentrating within their brief 

span the agonies of a life ill speut, when the pleasures of the world inspire 

nothing butdisgusst, when the infidel sneer withers on the lip, aud terror 
the soul. 

Pity that he who could draw such a picture should himself have failed 
to profit by the example! 

ut it would rather seem that Da Ponte took for his model only the 
vicious part of Don Jusn’s character, keeping out of sight his late repeat- 
ance, though that too, perhaps, came—as it seldom fails to do—at the last 
moment. 

As loug as Mozart and the Emperor Joseph lived, the life of Da Ponte 
was directed to higher aims than it had ever been hefore; but when death 
had robbed him both of his friend and his patron, another change came 
o’er the spirit of hisdream. The vld influences were again at work: an 
intrigue with a lady of high rank and the enmity of the poet Casti—of 
whom it has been said that there was nothing chaste about bim bat his 
name—compelled him, after nearly ten years resideuce, to exile himself 
from Vienna and abandon Germany, the country of his adoption. Passing 
through Trieste, he met with a beautiful young Englishwoman, whom he 
peemased to share his fortunes and together they set out for Paris, where 
earrived inthe year 1792, in the midst of the worst horrors of the 
French Revolution. These were so little to his taste that he quickly left 
thembehind, and sought a more secure asylum in London, where he 
established himself as a teacher of the Italiau language. For upwards of 
ten years be resided in the Britis: capital; but a destiny beyond his con- 
trol—or, what is more likely, conduct which he never sought to coutrol 
—caused him once more to ream in scarch of that rest which had ever 
been denied him, or that novelty for which he always yearned. 

One the 5th of March, 1803, he embarked for the United States, and, 
teaching New York, speedily installed himself professor of Italian, and 
once more employed the soft accents of his native tongue for the perversion 
of the sex whom he had ever sought to win from the paths of virtue. In 
this manner, grown grey and aged in vice, he lived on, losing by the 
discredit which attached itself to his actions the respect which should 
have been paid to his years and abilities. 

One gleam of sunshine, however, was shed on the close of his days. 
be accident he became aware that the famous singer, Garcia, the father of 

alibran and Pauline Viardot, and what was of much greater interest ta 
him the only man who had ever been known rightly to interpret “ Don 
Juan,” arrived in New York, accompanied by his family. 

Forgetting his fourscore years und more, and his heart beating with 
the emotion uf a boy of twenty, he hastened to the artist’s residence, and 
announced himself in these words: — 

“ Tam Lorenzo da Ponte, the author of the dibretio of ‘ Don Juan,’ and 
the friend of Mozart!” 

Garcia leapt with joy, fell on the poet's neck, and then, in a flood of 
melody, burst forth— 

Fin ch’ han dal vino 
Calda la testa, 

Una gran festa 

Fa prepuarar. 

To represent the chef-d euvre of Mozart was their immediate object and 
by dint of the exertions of Da Ponte, a tenor, able to siug the part of Ot- 
tavio, at length was found ; Garcia himself was the Don Juan, and Mali- 
bran, not married then, the Zerlina. 

This was the last happiness in store for the poet. On the few days or 
years to which his life was prolonged, the memory of the joys of his 
_— shed a halo of pleasure; but to think that such pleasure was not em- 

ittered by the remembrance of talents too often misemployed, end noble 
gifts toe constantly perverted, were to deny the scheme of retribution 
which God ordains for man while yet on earth. 

Lorenzo da Ponte died at New York on the 17th of August, 1838, in 
the ninetieth year of his age—destitute and alone. 





MILTON MARRIED. 


CONTINUATION OF THE JOURNAL OF MARY POWELL. 


London. Mr. Russell's, Taylor, St. Bride's Churchyard. 
Oh heaven ! is this my new home? my heart sinkes alreadie. After 
y® swete fresh ayre of Sheepscote, and ye cleanliness, and ye quiet and 
y® pleasant smolls, sigutes, aud soundes, all whereof Mr. Milton enjoyed 
to y® fullas keenlic as I, saying they minded him of Paradise—how 
woulde Rose pitie me, could she view me in this close chamber, the 
floor whereof is dark, uneven boards, must have been layd, methinks, 





three hundred years ago; the oaken pannells, utterlie destitute of polish 
and with sundrio chiuks; the bed with dull brown hangings, lined with 
as dulla green, occupying half y® space; and half ye remainder being 
filled with dustio books, whereof there are store, alsoe in every other 
place. This mirror, Is¢ thinke, belonged to faire Rosamond. And this 
arm-chaw to King Lear. Over ye chimnie hangs aruefal portrait,—may- 
be of Grotius, but [ shoulde sooner deeme it of some worthy before 
y® Flood. Oalie one quarter of ye casement will open, and that upon a 
prospect, oh dolefal! of ye charchyarde! Mr. Milton had need be as 
blythe as he was all ye time we were at Sheepscote, or [ shall be buried 
in that sime churchyarde within ye twelvemonth. 'Tis well he has step- 
ped out to see a friend, that 1 may in his absence get ridd of this fit of 
y° dismalls. { wish it may be ye last. What would mother say to his 
bringing me to sucha home as this? I will not think. Soe this is Lon- 
don! How diverse from the “ towred citie” of my husband's versing ! | 
and of his prose too ; for ashe spake, by the way, of ye disorders of our 
time, which extend even into eache domestick circle, ho sayd that alle 
must, for a while, appear confused to our imperfect view, just as a 
mightie citie unto a stranger who shoulde bebolde around him huge, un- 
finished fabrics, the plan whereof he could but impertectlis make out, 
amid y® buiider’s disorderlie apparatus ; but that, from afar, we might 
perceive glorious results from party coutentious,—freedom springing up 
from oppression, intelligence succeeding igaorance, order following dis- 
order, just as that same traveller looking at ye city from a distant height, 
84 beholde towres, aad spires glistening with gold aud marble, streets 
stretching in lessening perspectives, aud bridges flinging their white arches 
over noble rivers. But wuat of this saw we all along ye Oxford road ? 
Firstlie, there was noe commanding height; second, there was ye citie 
obscured by a drizzling rain ; ye ways were foul, the faces of those we 
mett spake less of pleasure than business, and bells were tolling, but none 
ringing. Mr. Milton’s father, a gray-haired, kind old man, was here to 
give us welcome: and his first words were, “Why, John, thou hast stolen 
a march on us. Sov quickly, too, and soe snug! But she is faire enough, 
man, to excuse thes, royalist or noe.” s 
And soe, taking me in his arms, kist me franklie.—But I heare my 
husband’s voice, and another with it. 





Thursday.— T was a Mr. Lawrence whom my husband brought home 
last nighte to sap; and ye evening passed righte pleasantlie, with news, 
jestes, and a little musicke. To daye hath been kindlie devoted by Mr. 
Milton to showing me sights :—and oh! the strange, diverting cries in 
y® streets, even trom earliedawn! ‘ New milk and curds from y® dai- 
rie! a Olde shoes for some brooms ?”—“ Anie kitchen stuffe, nave you, 
maids ?”—* Come buy my greene herbes !”—and then in y® streets, here 
a man preaching, there another juggling ; here a boy with an ape, there 
ashow of Nineveh ; next, ye news from the north ; ‘and as for y® China 
shops and drapers in y® Strand, and ye cook's shopsin Westminster, with 
the smoking ribs of beef and fresh salads set oat on tables in y® street, 
and men in white aprons crying out “ Calt's liver, tripe, and hot sheep’s 
feet —’twas enoughe to make one untimelie hangrie,—or take one’s ap- 
petite away, as y° case mightbe. Mr. Miltonshewed me y® noble mins- 
ter, with King Harry Seveath’s chapel adjoining; and pointed out ye 
old house where BenJonsondied. Neare ye Broade Sanctuarie, we fell 
in with a slighte, dark-complexioned young man of two or three and twen- 
ty, whom my husband espying cryed, ‘“‘ What, Marvell ?” the other com- 
ically answering ‘* What marvel?” and then, handsomelie saluting me 
and complimenting Mr. Milton, much lighte and pleasant discourse en- 
sued ; and finding we were aboute to take boat, o volunteered to goe 
with as on ye river. After manie hours exercise, [ have come home fa: 
tigued, yet well pleased. Mr. Marveli sups with us. 





Friday.—I wish I could note down a tithe of ye pieasant things yt were 
sayd lastnighte. First, olde Mr. Milton having stept out with his son,— 
Tealled in Rachael, ye younger of Mv. Rassell’s serving maids (for we 
have none of our owne as yet, which tends to much discomfiture) and, 
with her aide, I dusted the books aad sett them up in half y® space they 
bad occupied; then cleared away three large basketfalls of ye absolutest 
rabbish, torn letters and y® like, and sent out for flowers, (which it 
seemeth strange enoughe for ma to buy), which gave ye chamber a gayer 
aire,and soe my husband says when he came in, calling me y® tayrest of 
them alle ; and then, sitting dowa with gayety to ye organ, drew forthe 


discoursed about Italy, aud Mr. Milton promised his friend some letters of 
introduction to Jacopo Gaddi, Clemeutillo, and others.— 

After supper, they wrote sentences, definitions, and ye like after a 
fashion of Catharine de Medici, some of which I have layd aside for 
Rose. 

—To day we have seene St. Paul's taire cathedral, and ye school where 
Mr. Milton was a scholar when a soy; thence, to y® fields of Finsbury; 
where are trees and windmills enow: a place much frequented for prac- 
tising archery and other manlie exercises. 








Saturday.—Tho’ we rise betimes, olde Mr. Milton is earlier stille ; and 
I always find him sitting at his table beside ye window (by reason of 
y® chamber being soe dark,) sorting I know not how mauie bundles of 
papers tied with red tape; euche so like y® other that I marvel how he 
knows them aparte. This morning, I found y® poore old gentleman in 
sad distress at missing a manuscript song of Mc. H eury Lawe’s the onlie 
copy extant, which he persuaded himselfe that I mast have seat down to 
y® kitchen fire yesterday. I am convinced I dismist not a single paper 
that was not torneeache way, as being utterlie uselesse; butas y® un- 
luckie song cannot be founde, he sighs and is certayn of my delinquence, 
as is Hubert, his owne man; or, as he more frequentlie calls him, his 
‘odd man ;”—and an odd man indeede is Mr. Habert, readie to address 
his master or master’s soune on y® merest occasion, without waiting to 
be spoken to; tho’ he expecteth others to treat them with far more de- 
ference than he himself payeth. 

—Dead tired, this daye, with so much exercise; but would not say 
soe, because my husband was thinking to please me by shewing me s0e 
much. Spiritts flagging however. These London streets wearie my 
toet. We have been over y® house in Aldersgate St, the gardea where- 
of disappointed me, having hearde soe much of it; but ‘tis far better 
than none, and y® house is large enough for Mr. Milton’s familie and my 
father’s to boote. Thought how pleasant ’twould be to have them alle 
aboute me next Christmasse; but that holie time is noe longer kept with 
joyfullnesse in London. Ventured, therefore, to expresse a hope, we 
mighte spend it at Forest Hill; but Mr. Milton sayed ‘twas uplikelie he 
sd be able to leave home: and ask’t would I go alone ?—Constrained, for 
shame, to say no; but felt in my heart, I woulde jump to see Forest Hill 
on anie terms, I soe love alle that dwell there. was 

Sunday even.—Private and publick prayer, sermons, and psalm-singing 
from morn until nighte. The onlie break hath beena visit to a quaint 
but pleasing Quaker lady, (ye first of that persuasion I have ever had 
speech of,) by name Catherine Thompson, whom my husband holds in 
great reverence. She said manie things worthy to be remembered ; on- 
lio as | remember them, I need not to write them down. Sorrie to be 
caughte napping by my husband, in y° midst of the third long sermon. 
This comes of over-walking, aud of being unable to sleep o’ nights; for 
whether it be ye Londonayre, or y® London methods of making y® 
beds, or y® strange noises in the streets, | know not but I have scarce 
beene able to close my eyes before daybreak since I came to town. 





Monday.—And now beginueth a new life ; for my husband’s pupils, 
who were dismist for a time for my sake, returne to theire tasks this daye, 
and olde Mr. Milton giveth place to his two grandsons, his widowed daugh- 
ter’s children, Edward and John Philips, whom my husband led into me 
just now. Two plainer boys I never sett eyes on; the one weak-eyed 


‘and puny, the other prim and puritanicall—no more to be compared to our 


sweet Robin! * * After a fev words, théy retired to theire books ; 


and my husband, taking my hand, sayd in his kindliest manner,—“ Aud 
now I leave my sweete Moll to the pleasant companie of her own goode 
and innocent thoughtes; and. if sho needs mere, here are both stringed 
and keyed instruments, and books both of the older aud modern time, 
soe that sbe will not fiud the nours hang heavie.” Methoughte how much 
more I s4 like aride upon Clover than all ye books that ever were pen- 
ned ; for the door no sooner closed upon Mr. Milton than it seemed as 
tho’ he had taken alle y® sunshine with him; and [fell to cleaning ye 
casement that I mighte look out ye better iuto ye churchyarde, and then 
altered tables and chairs, and then sate downe with my elbows resting on 
y® window-seat, and my chin oa y® palms of my hands, gazing on 1 knew 
not what, and feeling like a butterflie under a wine glass. 

( marvelled why it seemed soe long since I was married, and wondered 
what they were doing at home,—coulde fancy I hearde mother chiding, 
aud see Charlie stealing into ye dairie and dipping his finger in y® cream, 
and Kate feeding the chickens, and Dick taking a stone out of Whitestar’s 
shoe. 

—Methought how dull it was to be passing ye best part of the summer 
out of y® reache of fresh ayre aud greene tields, aud wondered, would alle 
my future summers be soe spent ? 

Thoughte how dullit was to live in lodgings, where one cd not even go 
into ye kitchen to make a pudding, and how dall to live in a towa, with- 
eut some young female triend with whom one might have ventured into 
y® streets, and where one could not soe much as feed colts in a paddock ; 
how dall to be without a garden, unable soe much as to gathera handfulle 
of ripe cherries ; and how dall to looke. into a churchyarde, where there 
was a mandigging a grave! 

—When I wearted of staring at y® grave-digger, I gazed at an olde gen- 
tleman and a young lady slowlie walking aloug, yet scarce asifl noted 
them; and was thinking mostlie of Forest Hili when Isaw them stop at 
our doore, and presently they were shown in, by ye name of Doctor and 
Mistress Davies. I sent for my husband, and entertayned ’em bothe as 
wellas[c4, till he appeared, and they were polite and pleasant to me ; 
the young lady tall and slender, of a cleare brown skin, and with eyes 
that were fiue enough; onlie there was a supprest smile on her lips alle 
y® time, as tho’ she had seen me looking outof y® window. She tried me 
on all subject’, I think ; tor she started them more adroitlie than L ; aud 
taking up a book on ye window-seat, which was ye Amadigt of Beruardo 
Tasso, printed alle in Italiques, she sayd, if Lloved poetry, which she was 
sure [ must, she knew she shoulde love me. I did not tell her Whether or 
noe. Then we were both silent. Then Doctor Davies talked vehementiic to 
Mr. Milton agaynst y® King; and Mr. Milton was not so contrarie to him as 1 
¢ have wished. The Mistress Davies tooke ye word from her father 
and beganne to talke to Mr. Milton of Tasso, and Dante, and Boiardo, and 
Ariosto; and then Dr, Davies aud I were silent. Methoughte, they both 
talked well, tho’ I knew 80 little of their subject-matter ; onlie they com- 
plimented eache other to® much. Imean not they were insincere, for 
eache seemed to think highlie of ye other; onlie we needed not say 
alle we feele. 

To conclude, we are to sup with them to morrow. 





GOLD IN CANADA. 


We took occasion on the 5th inst. to mention a projected enterprise, 
the purpose of which is the exploration of sundry promising veins of 
gold discovered on a small tributary of the Chaudiére. The accompany- 
ing extract from the report of progress of the Geological Survey of Cana 
da tor 1847-48, by W. E. Logan, Esq., Provincial Geologist, will, we 
doubt not, be found interesting. 

It appears from the Reports of some of the State Geological Surveys 
of the American Union, from various papers which have come before the 
public in Silliman’s Journal of Science and Art, and from the statements 
of Mr. James D. Dana and Professor Charles Upham Shepard in their 
works on Mineralogy, that the existence of gold in North America, oc- 
curring in more or less quantity in veins and alluvial deposits, has been 
traced at intervals, some of which are considerable, from Georgia, the 
Carolinas, Virginia and other Southern States, and even from Mexico to 
the Chaudiére in Lower Canada. It is not improbable it may follow the 
ran of one and the same geological tormation through the whole dis- 
tance, aud will ultimately be traced to Gaspé. Along the whole line it 
seems to be associated with or in the vicinity of rocks, strongly cha rac- 
terised by magnesia, such as dolomite, serpentine, tale and chlorite 
slates, and at the same time marked by the presence of chrumic iron, 
titaniferous iron and rutile. It is found in similar association in other 
countries, and the description of the Ural Mountains, for which we are 
indebted to Sir R. I. Murchison and his companions, shows that these char- 
acteristics are conspicuously displayed in that auritorous region of Russia 
where the gold is accompanied also by platinum, which is stated in Silli- 
man’s Journal for September last, to have been observed very recently 
in one of the gold mines of North Carolina. 

What has already been said of the rocks of the Eastern Townships is 
sufficient to exhibit that the general types above alluded to are legibly 
impriuted on the Canadian prolungation of the Green Mountains, and tue 
geological analogy between the Canadian strata, and those of the more 
Southern States is drawn still closer by the discovery of gold in the dis- 
trict ander description, not only in alluvial deposit but also (in mere 
traces however) ina vein. L[u the different localities in which vein gold 
has been found in the Southern States, the metal appears in most in- 





from it heavenlie sounds. Afterwards Mr. Marvell came in, and they 


stances to be in a matrix of white quartz, as a veiastone, sometimes asso- 


ciated with either iron or copper pyrites, or with galena or blende, and 
it is remarked that the pyrites is often found decomposed and converted 
into hydrated peroxyde of iron, strongly marking the crop of the vein. 
The metal, however, is not in all cases confined to the quartz vein; some- 
times it extends into the rock, bounding the quartz on each side. But 
the gold, whether in the quartz or in the metallic sulphurets, or the hy- 
drated peroxyde of iron, or the rvek of the country, is always native, and 
it is disseminated in grains which, though sometimes visible to the naked 
eye, are most frequently so fine as not to be discernible in the matrix, 
notwithstanding it may be pure milk-white quartz, even with the assist- 
ance ot a powerful magnifying glass, until the matyix has been bruised to 
a powder, and a separation effected by washing. * In far the greater 
number of cases, the eye detects nothing but quartz, or sometimes me- 
tallic salphurets of iron, zinc or lead; and the observer, unless instructed 
in the case, would never suspect the presence of gold, either distinct or 
in the metallic sulphurets.” The veins are of various breadths, from one 
foot and less to five feetand more, and the rocks in which they occur ap- 
pear in general to be talcose slates, or clay s!ates not far removed from 
them. ‘The veins seem in almost every case to coincide with the strati- 
fication both in strike aud dip, thus assuming the semblance of beds. Pro- 
fessor Si)liman, in his “* Remarks on the Gold Mines of Virginia,” (Jour- 
nal, vol. 32, p. 98,) from which the above facts are taken, states that the 
expense of working the auriferous quartz is 30 to 35 cents per 100 lbs., 
and the produce of the same 100 Ibs., leaving out fractions and extraor- 
dinary results, from $1 and $2 to $10 in value, the gold being estimated 
at 4 1-12 cents per grain, which in round numbers may be said to equal 
25 to 250 grains of gold to 100 lbs. of the vein. In Somerset County, in 
Vermont, gold has been met with ina quartz vein with hydrated per- 
oxyde of iron, coinciding with the stratification in talcose slates, but it 
is not stated by Professor Hitchcock who has given an account of it in 
his Report of the Geology of the Stateof Massachusetts, that the quantity 
is of economic value. 

The only locality of the vein with traces of gold, yet determined in 
the Eastern Townships, is in the vicinity of Sherbrooke, the metal being 
found associated with the copper pyrites in the vein which has already 
been noticed for the latter ore, on A seventeenth lot ofthe seventh range 
of Ascot. In the quartz gangue, the hydrated peroxyde of iron, the 
quality of the rock to which it belongs, and its conformity with the stra- 
tification, it agrees with the southern localities already mentioned. The 
quantity of the precious metal, however, appears to be insignificant. 
But it isto be remarked that the gold in the matrix, being invisible to 
theeye even assisted by a magnifying glass, the examination of the vein 
was not made with a knowledge of its presence, and it was only in assay- 
ing the copper obtained by smelting a washed sample of copper pyrites, 
resulting from 74 lbs. of the vein taken indiscriminately, that the existence 
of the gold was ascertained. According to this trial, 100 lbs. of the vein 
would yield 124 ouncesof copper; 180 grainsof which copper yielded 
0-031 parts of a grainot gold. The 100 lbs. of the vein would thus give 
1-03 grain of gold ; and the value of the metal in a ton of the rock would 
be about $1. The 180 grains of copper yielded also 0.162 parts of a grain 
of silver ; so that 100 Lbs. of the vein, in addition to the gold, contains 5-40 
grains of silver. 

It is unnecessary to mention that these resultsare ve lueless in an econo- 
mic point of view, and no allusion to them would have been made be- 
yond a passing notice in stating the produce of the copper, did not the 
presence of the precious metal iu a vein come in aid to illustrate the gener- 
al character of the region, and in particularan allavial auriferous deposit, 
where the quantity may probably prove of more importance. This de- 
posit is in the Seigniory of Rigaud Vaudreuil, the property of the heirs of 
the late Charles Etienne Chaussegros de Léry, Esq. The spot is ona 
small stream called the Touffe des Pins, a tributary, falling in on the right 
bank of the Chaudiére, about filty-eight miles from Quebec. Mr, C. de 
Léry, one of the present proprietors, who six years ago exhibited to me 
the specimens of gold he had obtained, has informed me that the first 
piece of the metal was discovered about thirteen years ago by a daughter 
of one of the censitaires, and the fact coming to his knowledge, he him- 
self made search, and found another piece in the bed of the stream. The 
discovery was communicated to the public, through Silliman’s Journal, 
vol. 28, p. 112, in April, 1835, by Capt. F. H. Baddeley, of the Royal 
Engineers, whose zeal in Canadian geology is well known in the Province 
and elsewhere. The weight of the piece is stated in the Journal to have 
been 10-63 grains, bat this was only a fragment separated from one of the 
pieces, the remainder of which now weighs 1056 grains. Subsequently 
tothis, Mr. de Léry from time to time continued to meet with small 
lumps and grains, in and about the same spotin the channel of the brook, 
and up to the autumn of 1846, the value of the whole he had collected by 
hand, without aay process whatever of washing, may have amounted to 
$130. The largest three pieces have been weighed by Mr. Hunt, and their 
weights are 1068 grains, 1056 grains, and 744 grains. Since that period,a 
slight examination has been made of the deposit, and last season, pre- 
vious to my visit to the locality, which was late in the autumn, the aliu- 
vium had been washed experimentally in small quantities in several 
| places along the banksof the stream with move or less success. But 
| owing to freshets and other circcmstances, the amount of work done was 
| insignificant. One washing (the only regular day’s work) of sixty bush- 
| els, by means of a rocker, or species of shaking-table, in common use in 
the Southern States. produced 440 grains of gold, which would be equal 
to about 7 1-3 grains to a bushel, the weight of which bi:shel would be 
about 100 lbs. About75 lbs. of gravel, washed in my presence by one ot 
my own men, produced a quantity equal to about2 grains to a bushel. The 
metal, however, is so unequally distributed, and so little has been done, 
that it would be premature to consider the above an average return. I 
am informed by Mr. de Léry that it has been ascertained by the examina- 
tion, that the deposit, in parts close upon the brook, presents indications 
of being auriferous for nearly two miles up the valley, which for that dis- 
tance has a bearing to the northeast, coincident with the general strike oi 
the stratification, and that in one place near the spot where the first dis- 
coveries were made a few particles of gold were tound, on the south side 
of the valley, about filty feet above the bed of the stream, aud about 100 
yards removed fromit. He informs me, also, that afew particles were 
| met with near the road, which is on the right bank of the Chaudiére, on 

a small tributary brook, called the Ruisseau Lespard, also ranning with 

the stratification, about two miles below the Toutfe des Pins, and one 
| piece is reported to have been found higher up on the Chaudiére, be- 
| yond the Seigniory. ‘The total quantity obtained from the first discovery 
up tothe end of October last year, equalls a value of about $300. an 
assay of a small piece of the gold obtained from Mr. C. de Léry. Mr. Hunt 
finds it tocontain 13 27 per cent.of silver, so that the fineness of the gold 
| would be 20. 19.24 carats. 
| Distinguishing between the vein mines aud deposit mines of Virginia, 
Professor Silliman remarks :— 

“« The latter contain only alluvial gold, or gold at least disengaged from 
rock or vein-stones ; it is obviously not in its original connexion; it has 
doubtless proceeded from the destruction of regular veins or beds, and 
the rocks which contained them ; the gold has either remained mixed 
with the ruins of the rocks and of the veins, or has been transported and 
scattered, sometimes far end wide, by the moving power of water, and 
buried at depths more or less considerable, in loose materials. Some- 
times the gold is found immediately under the turf or sod ; this happens 
most frequently on hills, but more commonly itis in low situations, under 
several feet, or even yards, of soil, clay and gravel, and it is most abund- 
ant next the slate which underlies the whole of the loose materials, and 
which slate is sometimes soft, being in a state of decomposition. Whed 
the slate rocks are solid, and these strata stand nearly perpendicular, the 
gold has been sometimes found in the crevices between natural layers of 
the rock ; at the Whitehall mines, in Spotsylvania County, the gold ex- 
tended duwnwards in this manner, sometimes to the depth of three feet. 
“The largest masses of gold have been discovered near rivulets, ot brooks, 
or runs of water, called in the language of the country, branches. In 
such situations, pieces have been found weighing several ounces, and in 
North Carolina, several pounds. Ona branch at the Whitehall mines, 
gold to the value of $10,000 was found in the course ofa few days, ina 
space of twenty feet square, and $7,000 value of gold was found in Tind- 
er’s mine, in Louisa Couaty, in the course of one week. It happens not 
unfrequently that the vein mines are discovered in consequence of wash- 
ing the earth, particularly in the branches.” a: 

The deposit on the Seigniory of Rigaud Vaudreuil is of the character 
above described. _In Virginia it would, I presume, be termed a branch, 
and a fall investigation of it would probably lead to the discovery of the 
vein from the destruction of which it is derived. The deposit occupies 
the centre of the valley in which it exists, which is deep and not very 
broad, and the amount of detritus varies considerably in different parts of 
its distribution, while the brook has cut down through it in many places, 
exposing the glossy-surfaced clay slate, and occasional quartzose bands on 
which it rests. ‘The detritus is a gravel or shingle, of which the peb- 
bles are derived from the various rocks composing the country, at least 
as far north-westward across the strata as the band of serpentine described 
as traversing the Chaudiére in the north-west part of the Seignio’y, the 
distance to which is six miles, and it is not improbable some of !t may be 
derived from sources still farther in the same direction. One class of 
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i talcose and chloritic slates, and glossy-surfaced slated; 
_ pp gee mean 2 of the rocks which have been described as 
a tures of corneous quartz and diallage, or hornblende, or field spar; a 
third of vein stone quartz, and a fourth of serpentine. In the smaller parts 
of the gravel are found grains of chromic iron and crystals of rutile. The 
serpentine pebbles are often in a decomposed condition on the exterior, 
iving an adhesive, unctuous, and partially ferruginous clay. A clay of 
this description is occasionally seen among the pebbles in a thin layer not 
far removed above the @lates, aud in some places a deposite of peroxyde 
of iron or of manganese, coating the pebbles and filling up the interstices 
among them, runs in thin horizontal patches. The pieces and particles of 
gold are almost all found towards the lower part of the deposit, and many 
tre discovered in the clefts of theslate, where the plates have been loos- 
ened by external causes; but the extent to which the plates have been 
so loosened is sometimes so small that it would scarcely be supposed 
they had been separated at all, yet scales of the metal will be found be- 
tween them. Some pieces are found in the unctuous clay, and among the 
iron and manganese-coated pebbles, and the gold itself is sometimes par- 
tially covered with a closely adhering film of the hydrated peroxyde of 
manganese. The pieces of gold are all more or less rounded, their origi- 
nal sharp angles and coruers, resulting from the mode in which they lie in 
the vein, having been worn away by attrition. In some of the largest, 
however, small portions of the vein stone quartz remain firmly adhering. 
Unless the gold were scattered to a considerable distance from its 
source, it would be expected that the branch or deposit would observe a 
general course in some degree parallel with the parent vein; and, in- 
versely, the deposit ruuning in a general line for a considerable distance 
parallel with the strike of stratification, which coincides with the direc- 
tion of the veins, it is to be inferred that the vein from which it is deri- 
ved is not very far removed from the deposit. It is worthy of remark, 
that the positions of the gold-bearing vein of the vicinity of Sherbrooke 
and of the auriferous deposit of the Seigniory of Rigaud Vaudreuil, bear 
directly for one another in the general strike of the stratification of the 
intervening country, and that they stand at an equal distance trom the 
outcrop of what is considered the base of the Famine and St. Francis 
fossiliferous limestone. The general character of the rocks of the two 
localities is not unlike ; there appears to be less chlorite on the Chaudiére, 
and more talcose clay slate, but there is little doubt they belong to the 
same formation. The corneus rocks are much nearer the auriferous 
position on the Chaudiére than on the St. Francis, but there is between 
the Touffe des Pins aud the Famine a band of the same peculiar dingy 
olive-green translucent serpentine mentioned in the general description 
as occurring on the line of section not very far from the Georgeville 
limestone, the place of which serpentine on the St. Francis would be 
between Sherbrooke and Lennoxville, standing there in the same relation 
to the auriferous vein, tha: it does to the deposit in the vicinity of the Chau- 
diére. One or two small quartz veins run under the auriferous deposit of 
Rigaud Vaudreuil, and it is not improbable that in these or other quartz 
veins that may be near, the source of the gold will be found. Those dis- 
playing hydrated peroxyde ef iron should be especially examined. 





OLD NEWTOWN, A DECAYED BOROUGH. 


BY ROBERT POSTANS. 


On a bright crisp autumnal day, I found myself walking from Yarmouth 
to Cowes, in the Isle of Wight, at which town my zigzag tour round the 
island began and ended. Daring my jannt, I had seen the romantic 
beauties of Shanklin Chine, and Bonchurch, visited the “ natural ruins” 
of the Underclitf, and stood with “ bated breath aud cap in hand,” upon 
the gusty precipices of Freshwater. After having been amused with 
these * lions,” I was not prepared to find a spot in this unpicturesque 
part of the island, possessing charms enough to lure a sore-footed pedes- 
trian a mile or two out of his way. 

However, near the margin of a small copse of stunted oaks through 
which the nain road from Yarmouth to Cowes passes, the traveller sud- 
denly finds himself at a place where four roads meet, and a neighbouring 
finger-post informs him, that one of these roads will conduct him to *New- 
town.” Butas I had arrived at the fag, or rather the fagging end of a 
day’s ramble, it was with aching sinews that [ loitered at this spor, try- 
ing to get my own consent to forsake the straightforward road to Cowes, 
and follow the directions of my wooden guide. 

At length curiosity getting the better of een I jerked my geological 
knapsack into a more comfortable fit to my back, and striking into the 
new path, soon exchanged a cheerful road for a deep dark lane, and the 
bright green meadows, for an open country, covered with a long, wiry, 
husky grass, of a burnt appearance. A muddy streamlet, forming the 
head ef a salt water creek, worms itself through the region, expanding 
iu the distance into a broad belt of water, which communicajes througa 
asalt marsh with the Solent sea. 


Landscapes as well as individuals have their pleasing, as well as their | 


repulsive features ; the cheerless view before me strengthened this opin- 
ion, nor could the bright sunshine prevent a trist sensation from creeping 
over the mind, as | followed the sinuosities of this uninviting creek. This 
feeling was further assisted by the solitude which prevailed, for, except- 
ing the short chirp of one of the finch tribe, aud the occasional rustle of 
a falling leaf, not a sound broke the solemn stillness, and the long grass 
growing in the ruts of the road, silently, but eloquently, told of its long 
course of desuetude. 

However, a walk of halfa mile brought a cluster of miserable looking 
cottages and a quaint old church into sight. While speculating whether 
these venerable remnants could be mistaken for Newtown, | was much 
struck by the arrangement of the hedge rows, which, from the raised 
position on which I stood, assumed a most singular appearance. 

To enable the reader to comprehend my meaning let him imagine the 
hedges, here and there tufted with trees of a respectable antiquity, plant- 
edin avenues, leaving open spaces between, too broad for lanes and too 
narrow for fields. Some of these intersect others at right angles; the 
majority, however, curve and twist about, but ultimately run into a main 
avenue, wherethey merge. In one place there is asmall square looking 
like a miniature field. By the wand of fancy, the whole is transformed 
into the ground pian of a town marked in outline upon the turf with the 
thorn, the elm, and the ouk, as a substitute for the houses, and the 
green sward, occupying the place of the roadway, for the use of the in- 
habitants. 

Penetrated with curiosity at the sight of this vegetable model, I cun- 
tinued down the lane, anxious to tread its silent streets, when on turning 
an abrupt angie, a dilapidated building with the remains of a portico still 
hanging to its front, rose like an exhalation before me. The structure 


- Was standing quite alone, an old back door overgrown with ivy at the 


top, and overrun with weeds at the bottom, testified that its hinges had 
not been turned on its rusty bolts unshot, for years. 

My surprise was perfect, for the winding nature of the lane with its 
lofty hedges, completely hid the ruin from my view, until I was close 
upon it, “ Strange,” thought I, “ that such an isolated building shon!d 
be standing in this unfrequented lane.” In this dilemma, | turned to my 
“ Tourist’s Friend” without receiving any information, but on walking 
round to the other side of the edifice, | found a small door, when, prompt- 
ed vy curiosity, I lifted the latch, and in an instant, from the buzz and 
hum of many tiny voices, knew that I had entered a school. 

A score of bright, twinkling eyes were turned at once upon the in- 
truder, as well asa pair of goggle spectacles from beneath the mob cap 
of a venerab!e dame, whose destiny it seemed was “ to teach the young 
ideas’ of some neighbouring village, “‘ how to shoot.” Somewhat aston- 
ished at the turn of affairs, | stammered forth an apology, and entered. 
The politeness of the schoolmistress left me at my leisure to examine the 
interior, which may be described as a plain, but large and lotty hall, and 
furnished after the fashion of days long since past. 

“ You seem surprised,” said the old lady, after allowin 
Complete my survey, and having noticed my undisguised admiration of a 

etof curious oak chars. ‘‘ You seem surprised, but most strangers are, 
when they first visit Newtown.” 
., Newtown! Madam,” said I, recalled to the object of my search— 
‘pray, madam, where is Newtown ?”’ 

“ You are in it now,” was her reply. 

“Indeed ! aud this building 2” 

“Is the ancient town hall of the borough.” 

“And these curious old chairs?!" continued I, anxious to learn some- 
thing of their history. 

“Those chairs,” she rejoined, “ belonged to the Mayor and Burgesses 
of the Corporation.” 

A platform at one end of the hall, surmounted by a more dignified chair 
than the rest, now attracted my attention. 

“That was the Mayor's seat,’” said the dame, noticing the direction in 


which 1 was looking, “and that dust-covered board just over the chair 
48 the royal arms upon it.” 


: arg I presume.” 
; this time seen the whole of the interior of the hall, and turn- 
ing round, said “ Pray, madam, where are the streets and houses of New 
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town? These old chairs, from their formal arrangement, induce one tu 
believe that the Mayor or Burgesses met here only yesterday, but as yet 
I have seen only this isolated building.” , 

“IT have never known the borough otherwise than as you see it now,” 
she replied, ‘‘and I have lived here hard upon sixty years. This old 
hali and the still older inn in the street below, are all that remains of the 
town.” 

“ What street?” said I, catching at the word. 

“ The next street, that is to say, we call these lanes streets, for they 
were 80 once.” 

“ lam quite right then, in supposing that these singular green lanes in- 
dicate the position of the streets of the old town, so strangely known in 
the present day as Newton?” ; 

“Yes, yes,” she laughingly replied, “ they do; though mighty oaks 
and elms have had time to grow since the houses disappeared.” 

Finding that | was pleased with her gossip, she took me to the front of 
the Town Hall, and, pointing to a broad green lane. with a row of state- 
ly oaks on either hand, “ That,’ said she, ‘“‘ was the High Street; just 
where the cow stands grazing, stood the prison. Pointing to another 
avenue; “That was Gold Street,” she said, ‘‘and that was Quay 
Street; these were the great thoroughfares of the borough, but, as 
you see, there are many other streets running into these from all direc- 





tions.” 

Jumping from the present to the past, she then told me, with the gar- 
rulity of old age, and with the facility of an oft-told tale, “It was matter 
of history, that on this spot once stood a tewn, which was burnt by the 
Danes in the year of grace 1001. This fact is mentioned,” she said, “ in 
the Saxon chronicles. {ts name is not preserved, neither is it exactly 
known what time elapsed before Frenchewille rose like a phoenix trom 
the ashes. 

“‘ Frenchewille !”’ said I, interrupting ; ‘is that the name of a town that 
occupied this spot, previous to the building of Newtown, and after the 
burning of the Saxon city by the Danes?” 

“ Just so,” she continued, raising her voice, as her subject rose in im- 
portance, “and it must have been a large and populous place ; it had a 
market, and Edward the Second granied to his son a charter for hold- 
ing a fair at Frenchwille for three days, on the feast of St. Mary Magda- 
ene.” 

Pausing for an instant to notice if I took an interest in her narrative, 
she resumed, ‘ Frenchwille must therefore in those days have been a 
town of considerable magnitude, so much so, that the French sent an ex- 
wee against it in Richard the Second’s reign, when a certain brave 

night, Sir Hugh Tyrell by name, was constable of Carisbrook Castle.” 

“You mean the picturesque old fortress two or three miles away to the 
southward yonder,” said I. 

Nodding her head, she resumed ; “ Sir Hugh defended the stronghold 
with great skill against their attacks, but he was unable to prevent 
Frenchewille from being burnt, atter the enemy had had possession of it 
for a year.” 

“‘ Well [ suppose, after this second destruction, the town was rebuilt 
and called-—” 

“Newtown,” solemnly added my companion ; “and in Elizabeth’s reign 
it was made 9, borough, sending members to parliament,and it once re- 
turned the eciobeshel John Churchill, afterwards the great duke of Mar!- 
borough, to the House of Commons ; and more recently, the celebrated 
George Canning.” 

This was the substance of the old dame’s history, and her noisy pupils 
now claiming her attention, she took her leave, when, on stepping 
from beneath the crumbling portico into the “ street,” I was in a solitude 
as perfect as ever Zimmerman pictured. 

A five minutes’ ramble brought me in frout of the old inn, the other 
moiety of Newtown. It bore a very different aspect to the ‘ Hall.” 
There was a shabby-gentee! look about the outside of the latter, arising 
from its having been patched here and there, like a worn-out beau, who 
tries by art to bide the ravages made by time. Altogether there was a 
melancholy hang-dog look about it, that gave one afitof the blues. Be- 
sides, it was no longer a “ Hall.” It had lost its charter, was diverted 
from its original purpose, and turned into a village school-room. 

But the old inn, known even now as “ Ye Frenchewille Arms,’’ kept 
up a jovial rollicking appearance tothe last. It did one’s heart good to 
see the brave old sign, that had faced the breeze for hundreds of years : 
there was importance inits very look, that gave promise of good cheer, 
and moreover it was the old sealof the borough. There it was, over the 
doorway, glittering in point and gold, as bright as though only done yes- 
terday, and when it was first exhibited, “‘ the memory of man knoweth 
not.” 

Let us describe this relic. It represents an antique ship, with one 
mast, on the sea, with sails furled, or rather brailed, and pennon flying. 
On the vessel, and nearly as large, stands a lion passant-gardent in chief 
On the dexter a mullett, on the sinister side an escutcheon of St. George. 
Round the seal is written in Roman capitals— 

FRENCHEWILLE: DE: LILE: DE: wyitr. 

But this threadbare description conveys only a faint notion of the 
blazonry. The lion was of abright vermillion tint, with large blue eyes, | 
and was doubtless of the pure Herald's College breed. He was drawn 
fiercely straddling over a rose-pink ship, with a golden mast,and sky-blue 
sails. ‘The vessel appeared as though intended to represent a first-rate 
man-of-war of the middle ages, all head and stern, and no waist ; aud the 
cunning shipwright, for want of better materials, had built ber of wicker 
work, and sent her afloat upon a green and yellow sea of Berlin wool. 
What sort ofcrew manned tnis singular cratt, is left to conjecture, as 
none were in sight. They were probably “ between decks,” loading 
their heraldic cannons, with diamond powder and gold balls, leaving their 
ferocious lion on deck to keep a good look-out, a duty he was well quali- 
fied to perform, for turn which way I would, ‘ his eye was upon me.’ 
From some obliquity of vision, either in his eyes or my own, his head ap 
peared to twist itselt about, and follow meas [ shifted my ground. View- 
ed trom one position, he cut a most ludicrous figure, for his tail seemed to 
be whisked up amongst the rigging, his eyes squinted, and glowed like 
fire-balls, and curling his lips he showed his white teeth, and grinned, like 
a basket of chips. 

Notwithstanding this jaunty, saucy air, his customers must now be 
“few and far between ;” a stray visitor, or so, from the beaten tracks of 
lite, who by hazard stumbles upon him in his obscurity, can never sup- 
port such a ravenous looking tellow, which supposition is found to be 
correct the moment one enters “the inn,’’ for as the gaudy, flaring pic- 
tures on the outside of a mountebank’s show, are often the best parts of 
those exhibitions, so the glittering sign of ‘The Frenchewille Arms,”’ 
is the best part of the tavern. True, beer was vended, but it was 
done in a huckstering way ; and as for the wine, with shame be it 
spoken, he hadn’t had a bottle under his protection for a hundred years 
at least. 

Thus it wi!l be seen the old tavern was a tavern in name only. But 
by a strange alteration of circumstances, it stili draws its income from 
the streets, though not exactly in the same way it did in olden time, when 
standing in the centre of a crowded neighbourhood. Then, doubtless, it 
had its fair share of custom, for good hard drinkers lived in those days. 
Seated within the cozy oak settle, which still retains it position in front 
of the huge hearth, one can easily imagine some of those “ right-merrie”’ 
souls moistening their parched throats with generous old wine, good 
“humming ale,” and other rare old drinks our ancestors loved so well. 
But in the course of time, the superior position of Newport bereft New- 
town of its commerce, and then house alter house became tenantless, di- 
lapidated,and untimely fell in upon the grownd landlords. And in this way 
tus boroagh wasted down to the “old hall and the old inn,” and hedge- 
rows and oaks usurped the places where the dwellings stood, and grass 
instead of men choked upthe highways. Things must have arrived at this 
strange pass, when some long since forgotten tenant of * Ye Frenchewille 
Arms,” seeing the altered condition of the town and at his wit’s end for 
want of custom, conceived the lucky notion of pasturing his cows upon 
the greenswards of the untrodden thoroughfares. Time and success 
have sanctioned this rare exploit, and now, “ mine host’ instead of vend- 
ing intoxicating fluids to the folk of Newtown, dispatches the produce of 
the prolific ‘street’ in the form of milk and butter to Cowes’ market. 
{ must contess that I left this singular old inn robbed of a seatiment, and 
felt that in some cases, it would be as well not to disturb the visions of 
the imagination. 

It seems difficult to conceive, that these ruins, which time has so grace- 
fully covered with his green memorials, should ever lose their present 
aspect, for each returning spring brings new life to the old town, which 
would at last appear to have been Jet to nature for an indefinite term 
upon a repairing lease. Nevertheless, Newtown has recently entered 
upon the last phase of existence. 

_ {thas been mentioned that these solemn gladessent two members to Par- 
liament ; now whatever tendencies there might formerly have existed in the 
constitution of the borought to rot, there was salt enough contained in this 
privilege to preserve the remnant of the town from total decay. It was 
matter of slight moment, that the houses had crumbled into dust, and 
the stony streets had mouldered into herbage, for nurtured by this pre- 
rogative, the old borough managed to survive the loss of houses and trade, 
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until the passing of the Reform Bill shook its rickety constitution into 
convulsions. From this blow it never recovered, and alter its death, it 
was with much solemnity finally buried in schedule A. 

The two o'd buildings, “ the hall and the inn,” and the solemn looking 
“ streets’ having thus lost their “ protector,”’ will soon be swallowed a 
by the neighbouring fields, for ages have passed away since the swar 
was ripped open, and it now has ootuecell about its roots the sm | 
fertility of a virgin soil. The hedges, with their rows of tall elms an 
wide apreadiug oaks, will be rooted up, and when every vestige of the 
habitation of man is removed, the ploughshare will glide over the spot 
whereon the city stood, aud perbaps in another generation some inquisi- 
tive tourist may find that Newtown, like unto old Frenchewille, and 
even unto the still older Saxon town before it, has been forgotten by all 
—except the historian. 





THE VINEYARD. 


CULTURE ADVANCE ITS INTERESTS 7—A FEW HINTS ON 
THE SUBJECT FROM HOLLYWOOD. 

Having no acquaintance with the author of the following remarks, nor any knowledge of 
the subjeci on which he writes, we insert this communication solely because the cultivation 
of the grape is a subject of general interest. 

Amongst the agricnitural chemists of the present day there is but one 
uniform, settled opinion, that the soil in which plants grow, in erder to 
be made fit food for their nourishment, should consist of such ingredients 
as are best calculated to give out the largest amount of gases, and of the 
most suitable kind of gases for the plant wecultivate. Gases, it should 
be remembered, act in the earth like the — offices in the kitcheu, 
and although not exactly in the same way, yet t eir duties are to bring 
about asimilar end. They diffuse themselves through the liquids and so- 
lids of the soil, in order thoroughly to decompose and assimilate each of 
its ingredients to a fluid called pabulum, no other agent being capable of 
performing this work, and thus converting soil into food for the spongelets 
to take up. No one can deny that the farmer has already derived incal- 
culable benefit from the study of agricultural chemistry, by learning to 
apply the kind of manures best adapted to bring about certain results on 
his crops, by adopting new methods of culture, and by using implements 
differing altogether iu form from the rude primitive ones of his forefathers. 
Rich rewards are crowning almost every experiment approved by his in- 
teiligent mind. If then such good results are brought about from day to 
day on the farm, can we, vive growers, not derive some small benefit b 
drinking with them at the same fountain of knowledge? Shall we pic 
up useful hints, and apply them experimentally to the vineyard, or shall 
we still content ourselves in the old pernare way, with a basket of ma- 
nure on our heads ascending the rocks, ledge after ledge, stooping occa- 
sooty. and with no other instrument than the hand applying a small 
sprinkling of its contents to the roots of the vine planted within the in- 
terstices of the rock, believing no other place but such situations adapted 
to the production of wine? If 80, we are far behind the times, for the 
advantage of such primitive modes of culture, and such romaatic situa- 
tions, is altogether fallacious. Iam well aware that these rude notions 
have their advocates, | see them almost every day lauded in print. I 
have been told by some of my foreign friends that it was a folly to at- 
tempt to grow wine in this country ; that our summers were too hot and 
lengthy ; that we had no rock for subsoil; that my land was too reten- 
tive, and that many from the wine districts of Europe had tried it and 
failed. These objections have been more than sufficient to deter hun- 
dreds in this country from going into the grape culture, and had I not been 
possessed of more thau an ordinary degree of perseverance, I should 
have given the matter up years since as hopeless. Now, on the contrary, 
hundreds of my acquaintances are ready to endorse my belief that we 
have in our southern states one of the finest, if not the best of climates in 
the world, for the production of the richest wine. The grape I have 
adopted in my vineyards cannot be excelled, for three of the best wines 
ever offered to a connoisseur have been produced therein, and all from 
the Roanoke grapes. Moreover no two of the wines have at all resem- 
bled each other in character or flavour; and although so much has been 
done, much more will be done by the infusion of a little science into the 
mode of culture, for by such aid [ am persuaded this extraordinary grape 
can be improved. 

How is chemistry to aid us in the culture of the grape? First, we 
must ascertain of what the berry consists, what portions of it dissolve 
themselves into juice, and constitute the wine, and how such portions 
can be increased by culture. Secondly, we should learn what contri- 
butes to quantity or quality in the must, and how such can be kept from 
the fruit by culture. All this I think possible from observation ; and al- 
though it has cost me some pains, it has produced an amount of pleasure 
far exceeding the cost, in studying and gleaning out information from 
various works on the subject, whilst following up by practice the the- 
ories they advocate. It has often surprised me, when ¢ransvasing my 
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wines, to find such a large portion of sediment which vintners call lees. 
This may be what chemists call vegeto-animal gluten, yeast, i. e. a 
mucilaginous substance insoluble ia wine, thoagh it may be much lessen- 
ed by culture iu the vineyard. From the result of observation I am led 
to believe that the gas mest desired in the soil fur the grape is carbon, as 
it tends to create the properties best suited for the berry, uamely, starch 
and saccharine; whilst, on the contrary, the gas most to be avoided is ni- 
trogen, as it produces by far too great a quantity of those insoluble pro- 
perties found in the lees of the wine, and already named above. 

My object therefore is now to show the plan I take to lessen the 
second named gas and increase the quantity of Carbon in the soil, and 
this I do in the following way. It is customary in all weil-regulated vine- 
yards to apply,a small portion of compost to every vine, well raked into the 
surlace soil at t:e fallofevery year; this compost should be of such ma- 
terials as will furm Carbon, taking care therefore to keep from the com- 
post heap all ingredients that will create nitrogen, such as bones, night 
soil, urine, and all mineral and animal matter, and confining the compost 
heap to such materials as turf, sod, rotten logs, leaves of trees, decom- 
posed vegetables,or black soil, chips, briers,saw-dust, soap-suds, and spent 
ashes. The vine-grower using these precautions cannot fail to improve 
the quality of his fruit, both in reducing down the skin, and lessening the 
insoluble portions of the pulp. Now if carbon performs such desirable 
offices in the soil as to fit and prepare it for the spongelets to take up, it 
must be obvious to every one that to retain such an essential agent in 
one’s service is of the utmost importance ; to do this, for two years past, 
I have adopted the following plan. Itis known that charcoal possesses 
more of this gas than any othercommon body, assimi‘ates to itself such 
gas as it comes in contact with, and holds it as long as it keeps dry. I 
therefore scatter in lumps on the top of the soil, round every bearing 
plantjin the vineyard, about a peck or two of this material ; and as the 
gases are ina state of exhalation, or drawn up from the soil by the rays 
of the sunduring the day,the charcoal attracts and retains them, otherwise 
they would be disengaged and lost inthe atmusphere, and keeping them 
thus untilrain or the dew at nightfall liberates and carries them buck into 
the earth again to perform their functions as before. So on from day to 
day and from year to year, this virtue in the charcoal is perpetual and 
inexhaustible. In the fall season, in applying the compost, or at other 
times clearing the weeds off, the charcoal is to be raked on one side, «nd 
when the dressing is performed the coal is spread over again, as it will 
thus last for years. Should these suggestions meet the eye of any one 
better informed than the writer, and he be disposed to criticise this 
early attempt of a novice, I can assure such person that I had no other 
motive in the attempt than the most ardent desire to see carried into the 
vineyard the application of ascience that has performed such an intiuity 
of good to the farmer: and asI feel confident that the adoption of the 
maxims suggested above has resulted in a visible improvement in my 
grapes, I strougly recommend them to the notice of my brother Vignerons 
in all parts of the Union, for the benefit of this system of culture will not 
be confined to any particular locality, but will be found equally benefici- 
al wherever the culture of the grape is practicable. Though these re- 
marks are unadorned with the technical terms of scieuce, [ trust they 
will be deemed no less worthy of trial ; and were persons better accom- 
plished than myself disposed to give out a tew harmonious notes on the 
subject with their silver trumpet, I should not attempt to sully the air 
with the discordant sound of my ram’s horn, J. Noyss. 

Hollywood Vineyard, Natchez May 1. 1849. 


P. §. I take the present opportunity to inform inquirers as to the suit- 
ability of the Roanoke Grape for vineyards beyond the prescribed limits 
I have so ofteu before mentioned, viz., Mississippi, Louisiana, Alabama, 
and West Florida, that, although it is my firm conviction that no State in 
the Union can grow as good a wine as the above named States with this 
grape, or any other, yet a wine from this grape can be produced tar 
superior to that grown in the Carolinas, in either of the folllowing States, 
namely, Texus, Arkansas, Tennessee, the western parts of Georgia, and 
East Florida; and I have tasted a number of specimens of wine from the 
Catawba grown in the neighbourhood of the Ohio river. I have no doubt 
that the Roanoke grape will make a much better wine than any grape 
cultivated in that section, forming my judgment of course from the fact 
that the Catawba is one of the best wine grapes they have in that coun- 
try. I wish also to say, thata number of persons having been disappoint- 
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orders for plants in time last season, I recommend 
anting out next fall, to forward their orders 
early this summer, and if possible not later than the end of September. 
Although I shall raise upwards of 3000 plants this season for sale, I be- 
lieve they will not be enough to meet the demand, as I have already 
hundreds ordered that I could not supply last season. Al! communica- 
tions by mai! must be prepaid. 


—_—— 


ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 


In consequence of an order of the House of Commons, made on the 
motion of Sir T. D. Ackland, a farther retarn bas just been printed of 
copies or extracts of any proceedings or correspondence of the Admiralty, 
relative to the Arctic expedition. The present paper contains “ The opin- 
ions of the most experienced officers connected with the Arctic expedi- 
tions on the necessity of sending a ship to the entrance of Lancaster Sound 
with supplies for Sir James Ross's expedition, and their joint opinion as 
to certain measures proposed tu be adopted. This document, which is of 
an extremely interesting character, gives at length the separate opinions 
and suggestions of Captains Sir W. E. Parry. Sir G.Back, Beechey, Sir E. 
Belcher, and Colonel Sabine on the subject, but they are of too great 
length for insertion in our columns; the substance, however, of all of them 
is introduced in the paper which we subjoin. 

JOINT OPINION OF OFFICERS, &C., INTERESTED IN THK WELFARE OF THE 
ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS. 
Jan. 17, 1849.—At a meeting of the undermentioned officers, &c., in- 

terested in the welfare of the arctic expeditions—namely, Rear-Admiral 

Sir Francis Beaufort, the Rev. Dr. Scoresby, Colonel Sabine, R.A., Capt- 

ain Sir Wiiliam Henry Parry, R.N., Captain Frederick W. Beechey, B.N., 

Captain Sir George Back. R.N., Captain Sir E. Belcher, R.N., it was given 

as their unanimous opinion— a . 

1. That, considering the fact that Sir James Ross's expedition did not 
reach the entrance to Lancaster Sound till the 28th Aug., 1848, little or 
nothing could have been effected by the ships under his command in that 
season, beyond a partial examination of the two shores of Lancaster 
Sound and Barrow’s Straits. 

2. That, therefore, that expedition will, virtually, have to commence 
the search for Sir John Franklin’s ships this year. ; 

3. That, with reference to the position of Sir James Ross’s ships during 
the present winter, there are three possible cases— 

a. The Investigator in a harbour near Cape Rennell, and the Enterprise 
having pushed on to, or near to, Melville Island. 

b. The Investigator as above, and the Enterprize having proce@ded a 
partof the way to Melville Island. ; : 

c. Beth ships having been obliged to winter near together, in conse- 
quence of the few days remaining for that season’s navigation in 1848, 
subsequently to the 28th August. 

4, That iu either of these three cases the two ships are sure to be separ- 
ated this season, as even in the last case (c) Sir James Ross will push on 
to the westward as soon as possible in the ensuing summer. 

5. That under any of these circumstances it is highly unsafe, and there- 
fore inexpedient, for the Investigator to come home in the autumn of this 
year, so us to leave Sir James Koss alone in the Enéerprise, in the perfor- 
mance of a hazardous service. 

6. That, therefore, fresh instructions should be sent out this summer 
to Captain Bird to the above effect, lest he should fee! himself bound by 
Sir James Ross's instructions to him of the 12th July, 1848, and by the 
state of his resources, to return to England in the Investigator in the en- 
suing autumn. . 

7. That Captain Bird should be directed to remain out another winter, 
in order to carry out more extensively the objects of the expedition. 

8. That, for this purpose, supplies of provisions, suip’s stores, and fuel 
should be sent out to the Investigator this year, as much as a suitable ves- 
sel can conveniently carry. 

9. That the performance of this service with the requisite certainty 
and effectiveness is entirely impracticable by engaging a whaling vessel 
to execute it, this duty being wholly incompatible with, and opposed to 
the usual, and to them all-important, occupation of killing whales. That 
these ships pushing across the ice in Bathn’s Bay at all during the season 
cannot be reckoned upon with any degree of certainty, and that the early 
period of their leaving England (February and March) would be a serious 
disadvantage, as greatly lessening the chances of our having received 
previous information of Sir Joho Franklin, either from Sir John Richard- 
son, or by way of Panama, or through Russia, from Kamschatka. 

(In this view of the expediency of employing a whaling ship, Dr. 
Scoresby’s opinion is very strong, from his iong experience of those ves- 
sels, and the business in which they are engaged.) 

10. That the best vessel for carrying out the provisions, &c , would be 
a bomb, such as those already engaged on the Arctic expeditions, their 
scantling being large, and their frames strong; and that the T'hunder, of 
about 375 tons, if tortified in the usual manner for the navigation among 
the ice, manned by effective officers and men, and commanded by an offi- 
cer of intelligence and zeal, would be a very fit vessel for this service. 

11. That the 15th of May (not a day later) is the proper time for the 
store-ship to leave England, and that she should be directed to proceed 
across the ice in Baffin’s Bay, iuto Lancaster Sound, and up Barrow’s 
Strait, looking out for the Jnvestigator or her boats, aud then to take such 
measures for unloading the vessel as may be directed by Capt. Bird. 

12. That if it should happen that the Investigator is not met with, nor any 
of her boats (which, however, may be confidently expected, from the 
tenor of the Admiralty instructions to Sir James Ross), then the store-ship 
to proceed, in good time, to land the provisions, &c., if possible, at Whaler 
Point, Port Leopold, this being a rendezvous specially appointed by Sir 
James Ross in his instructions to Captain Bird ; but should that point (as 
it is not unlikely) prove inaccessible to the ship, on account of ice, then a 
notice to be left there, as wellas at several points on the south coast of Lan- 
caster Sound named by Sir James Ross, containing a summary of the Ad- 
miralty instuctions now sent out, and giving precise information where 
the provisions, &c., are landed. 

13. That imperative instructions should be given to Sir James Ross for 
a strict search in Wellington Channel and its neighbourhood, since it has 
been ascertained that Sir John Franklin attached very great importance 
to that opening, in case of his failing to push on to the southward and 
westward. 

14. The attention of Sir James Ross should likewise be drawn to 
Regent's Inlet, as Sir John Franklin might possibly return by that route, 
and that very conspicuous noiices be a ved | in that neighbourhood, and 
espevially about Cape York. 

15. That itis desirable that the store-ship be employed in assisting in the 
search during whatever portion of the season may remain after the deli- 
very of her provisions, &c., and in such manner as Capta‘n Bird or (as the 
case may be) her commander may deem fit, consisiently with the se- 
curing of her return to England belore the ensuing winter. 

16. That should Captain Bird deem it expedient, any of the officers and 
men belonging to the store-ship, who are volunteers for the service, may 
be exchanged for any sick or disabled individuals whom it may be desi- 
rable to send back to England. 

17. That in addition to the foregoing precautions, it will be desirable to 
send out by a certain number of whaliag ships (selecting the most desi- 
rable) copies of the new instructions to Captain Bird, including those 
given to the officer commanding the store-ship, and offering some induce- 
ment to the masters of the whaling ships to deposit these communications 
at certain poiuts, to be hereafter decided upon, especially those which 
we know to have been selected by Sir James Ross. It may be well to 

rint these instructions, and to enclose them in copper cylinders, ready 

or depositing as above suggested. 

18. That it will be necessary to gointo many important details in addi- 
tion to the above, but that the points here alluded to appear to be the most 
obvious and important, and requiring immediate attention. 

(Signed J. Beaurort. 
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The above recommendation has resulted in the intended despatch of 
\he North Star, from England on the i5th inst., and in a variety of mea- 


* ures, detailed from time to time in our columns. 


The following letter from the Commander of the late United States Ex- 
ploring Expedition appeared in the National Intelligencer of Saturday last. 


It will be read with great interest. 
Messis. Gaves & Searon—I need not offer an apology for asking to 


occupy a small space in 
Franklin. The letter of. 


vibration in every heart wherever that appeal has been read. 


It is the object of this communicetion to point out where Sir John 
Franklin may be sought, and what means there is of affording him suc- 
cour, or of learning the sad fate that may have befallen him and his com- 


panions. 


Straits, there are also parties, both English and Russian, on the lookout 


grounds iato those remote parts, it affords other hopes of timely relief in 
case of their reaching that distance; but the time would not permit of 
our making any effort in that quarter now from this country, other than 
for the Navy Department to dispatch oue of our smaller vessels from the 


the Wellington channel. This, fortunately, is within our reach, and am- 
ple time yet remains to have it explored during the coming season. 


is no necessity for them to set out with the intention of wintering within 
detention. 


sand dollars each, and crews would cheerfully undertake the voyage at 
double wages and a gratuitous supply of warm clothing—the whole sum 
would not exceed for these twenty-five thousand dollars. 
offered by the British Government, in the event of success, would be am- 
ple compensation to excite the greatest exertion, casting aside the desire 
of adventure and engaging in so laudable an undertaking. 


days. 


our columus relative to the situation of Sir John 
Lady Franklin to the President of the United 
States has already attracted the atteation of this nation, and has caused a 


The question arises, can any relief be afforded? I answer that I think 
there is a well-grounded hope that it can, and that it may be in time to 
rescue them from the terrible fate that awaits them. 

I have taken a deep interest in this expedition, particularly in the ulti- 
mate accomplishment of a Northwest passage, on which so mach time 
and energy have been expended. I have paid some attention to the route 
he was to follow, as given in his instructions. In the absence of all in- 
formation, and looking carefully over these instructions, I am satisfied 
that he ought to be sought for through the Wellington channel. It would 
be needless here to give the reasons which have induced this belief; but 
it is the only point where adequate search is not likely to be made. 

If Sir John Franklin should have advanced “ beyond Cape Walker to- 
wards the southwest,’ he must be fallen in with either by the parties of 
Richardson or Ross, both of which are now engaged in a diligent search 
for him. The British whaleships will be at band to afford him relief in 
Lancaster Sound, Baffin’s Bay, and Davis’s Straits; therefore it would be 
useless to folluw in their path. In the Arctic ocean, within Behring’s 


for them, and, as our whale ships have of late extended their cruising 


western coast of Americato notify our whale ships that they should be on 
the lookout. 

It wiil thas be perceived that all points are (if I may use the expres- 
sion) invested except the one meatioaed above, which is the only point 
left open for search to our hardy and adventurous countrymen, namely, 


The best practical plan, peculiarly suited to our means and the charac- 
ter of the navigation and service, is to fit out three or four small Eastern 
fishing vessels, (Chebacco boats,) from sixty to eighty or one hundred 
tons burden, manned by those who have been brought up in them, and 
have them well and fully equipped, with but small crews, ten or twelve 
persons, including officers. For this number these vessels could be pro- 
vided with fuel, provisions, and clothing for two or three seasons. There 


the icy region: the supplies should be to guard against the accident of 


The vessels and outfit could readily be prepared for five or seven thou- 


The reward 


The small vessels of which I have spoken are admirably adapted for 
the navigation, which is peculiar; the clear water in the icy seas being in 
Larrow strips or channels through the ice along the shore, in which these 
small vessels would have no difficulty in working, however narrow. The 
peculiar facility and ease with which they are managed is well known to 
all, and they would succeed in penetrating where a large and heavy 
square-rigged vessel would not dare to venture. It has been generally 
considered that vessels to navigate the icy seas should be as strong as 
wood and iron can make them. For some purposes this may be true, 
but for the present contingency it is not needed ; a light, rapid, and quick 
working vessel is the kind required, at tae same time sufficiently strong 
to stand a sharp shock. 
As I said before, what is now required is a speedy exploration of the 
Wellington channel. The distance from our shores is not greater than 
that to Europe, and the voyage may be readily performed in forty-five 
If vessels were now fitted they would be in time for the season, 
which opens about the middle of July, and would be able to explore 
this channel thoroughly to its furthest extent or navigable point, and, if 
not to succor, they will ascertain whether Sir John Franklin had taken 
that route, and return safely back before winter with tidings. 
Now is the time, and no delay should be suffered. I doubt not that 
subscriptions could readily be obtained for so praiseworthy an object 
as the relief of those over whom such a fate is impending, who are 
in great peril, if they are not now suffering the awful fate, from which 
all minds recoil, of either being frozen to death or dying from starvation. 
The same feeling still exists that prompted the relief to Ireland a year 
or two since, and caused our countrymen to pour out their thousands to 
the aid of those who were dying of hunger. The cause is the same, but 
the amount that is required but a trifle. We all know that the Govern- 
ment has it not in their power to appropriate the means necessary for this 
purpose. As far as their authority can go, we are persuaded they will do 
allthey can. It is therefore to be lett to the enterprise of our citi- 
zens. If Congress had been in session, we should have heard ere 
this of an expression of public sentiment worthy of the nation in such 
a cause. 
There are thousands who are willing to volunteer in such service, and 
would consider themselves happy in being chosen, among our hardy and 
adventurous seamen. 
I will now leave this subject, hoping that what I have said may incite 
public attention at once to the subject, especially when they see how 
small an amount of meaus is required to afford all the aid that may be 
desirable to send forth to the rescue. 
Let every one consider that, if Sir John Franklin and his companions 
are not found this season, they may be given up for lost, and will have 
experienced a fate every one must feel sad to imagine. 
With great respect, Cuarctes WILKss. 
Wasuineton, May 16, 1849. 
a 
MR. H. G. WARD'S VALEDICTORY ADDRESS TO THE RLECTORS 
OF SHEFFIELD. 

Mr. H. G. Ward, Under-Secretary to the Admiralty, and till now one 
of the members for this borough, has issued the tollowing address to 
his late constituents, having resigned his seat in the House of Commons 
consequent upcen his appointment by Her Majesty to the office of Lord 
High Commissioner of the Lonian Islands. So faras Mr. Ward is person- 
ally concerned, it is a manly and creditable document. The incidental 
commendations of the Whig Government may, or may not, be approved, 
at the discretion of readers. 
“TO THE ELECTORS AND NON-ELECTORS OF THE BOROUGH OF SHEFFIELD. 

“‘Gentlemen,—I have this day accepted the office of Lord High Com- 
missioner of the Ionian Is!ands, which Her Majesty has been graciously 
pleased to confer upon me, and by so doing I have vacated the seat which 
you confided to me in July, 1837, and in which your kindness has sus- 
tained me during 12 most critical years. 
“ During the first nine years of those 12 I believe that I represented, 
as nearly as any public man can hupe to do, that fusion of opinions and 
interests of which what is termed ie Liberal party is composed. I came 
amongst you annually to render an account of my stewardship, and, 
though [ neither expected nor wished to satisfy all, the discussion of 
honest differences did good, and tended to keep up a mutual confidence 
— the constituency and its representative which was beneficial to 

oth. 
‘** Has this confidence been diminished? and if so, why, and how? I 
will answer these questions with perfect frankness. I believe that the 
constituency of Sheffield is too large tu be represented permanently by 
two members belonging to any Government, now that the great political 


set at rest. 
owes its own political existence, and upon free trade. 


tion, and national expenditure, the constituency, like the country, is di- 


own views. 


result of honest belief. 
“IT have lost that advantage. 
currence, for I told you when I was returned as a member of Lord 


my own line upon each separate question as it arose; and that, al 


cases of doubt. 


convictions went together. 
which has excited more bitterness of teeling than any other question o 
modern times, I voted with the Government, because I sincerely 


questions which have divided the country for the last half century are 
Sheffield was unanimous upon the Reform Bill, to which it 
It is unanimous 
upon nothing now. Upon the education question, the franchisw, taxa- 


vided into many sectiuns, each of which desires a representative of its 
Had I been independent I should have found it impossi- 
ble to satisfy these conflicting claims; but I should at least have had the 
advantage of my independence, and I should have defended my own 
convictions—as [ did upon the Poor Law—as I did upon trades’ unions— 
without any man attributing to interested subserviency what was the 


I lost it with your consent and con- 
John Russell’s Government that ycu must no longer expect me to take 
though I should be prepared to quit the Government if I differed from it 
upon any vital principle, | must be bound by its general policy, and 
should abide by the views of those under whom I agreed to serve in all 
_ “ T have done so in one or two instances ; but I am bound to add, that 
in those decisions with which most fault has been found my vote and my 
Upon the education question, for instance, 


believed 


the Government to be right. Upon the ballot I thought myself entitled 
to repeat my earlier votes. Upon Mr. Hume’s motion for an extension of 
the franchise, the object of w ich, according to his own statement, was 
to add 3,000 000 to the present constituency, coming as it did in the midst 
of that moral epidemic which spared no country except our own, I voted, 
as Secretary of the Admiralty, precisely as I should have voted had [| 
been member for Sheffield, and nothing more. [ did the same upon the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus in [reland, and the bill for limiting po- 
litical discussion to something short of actual conspiracy against the 
Crown; although [ admit that, in a free country, whatever tampere with 
the right of discussion can only be justified by sach an abuse of the law 
as to make restriction necessary for the preservation of the law itself. 

“ That we have weathered the storm which has changed the face of 
Europe, and filled its capitals wit mourning and blood, I do not ascribe 
to this restrictive policy alone, but to the general good sense of the com- 
munity, and above all, to the fact that we had acticipated revolution by 
reform ; and that by removing in time unjust and obnoxious limitations 
upon the right of representation and the supply of food, England had 
secured a general concurrence in the maintenance of institutions which 
are always open to improvement when the will of the country is deliber- 
ately expressed. 


“T know that in giving these votes I have displeased some who have 
misunderstood my character and opinion; but I believe that the great 
majority of the electors of Sheffield have not disapproved of the course 
which I pursued. I admit, however, that upon many points my own 
views have been modified by a nearer acquaintance with the responsibil- 
ities of power. Iam not ashamed to confess that the experience of the 
last three years has taught me to see difficulties in practice which in the. 
ory I did not snqndbend: and that although I entertain as firm a belief as 
ever in those great principles of justice and good faith upon which all 
overnment rests, I see that in their application honest men may differ 
onestly, and always must differ so long as the human mind is differently 
impressed by the times and circumstances amidst which our lot is cast. 
“T have now, gentlemen, only to thank you, and [ do so from my heart, 
for the confidence which you have reposed in me and the kindness that I 
have uniformly experienced at your hands. You exercise with singular 
purity the duties which the constitution assigns to you. I have served 
you in three Parliaments, and [ have had as many contests for my seat, 
yet my elections have never cost me 1s. more than the legal expenses ; 
and during the three years that I have been in office I have hardly re- 
ceived as many applications from Sheffield for anything that office can 
give. Of such a constituency a man may we'll be proud, and I shall 
always look back to my connexion with you as the happiest incident of 
my political life. 

“Some of you think that I ought to have contented myssif with that 
honour, and not to have looked beyond ; but I do not see upon what prin- 
ciple the great towns of England should exclude their members from all 
participation in the prizes of a Parliamentary career. I doubt whether 
they would consult their own interests in doing sv. I know no better 
stimulus to exertion in the public service than the hope of meriting the 
approbation of a large constituency by the manner in which great public 
duties are discharged ; and I think it would be unfortunate, both for the 
country and for yourselves, if a time were ever to come in which the 
Queen’s service, fairly earned, and entered into without any greater com- 
promise of individual opinions than must result from every combination of 
political men, should be held to be incompatib!e with the representation 
of London, or Sheffield, or Manchester, or Leeds. 

“In my own humble instance I can truly say that, in the discharge of 
the laborious duties attached to the office which I have filled forthe last 
three years, I have been sustained and cheered by the hope that my con- 
duct as a servant of the Crown would merit your good opinion, as well 
as that of the statesmen under whom I have pas and that, if in deal- 
ing with the noble service to which I have devoted my mind and time, 
the Boards of Admiralty to which I have had the honour of belonging 
have kept the public interest steadily in view—if. by the sacrifice of their 
own patronage, they have infused a new spirit into the dockyards, and 
while they maiutained the efficiency of the navy if they have reduced its 
expenditure nearly a million in the last 18 months—these things, in which 
I have borve a willing though subordinate part, would leave a kiudly im- 
pression amongst you of one who acknowledges himself so greatly your 
debtor, and perhaps be recollected when the memory of casual differ- 
ences had passed away. 

‘‘Gentlemen, [ have the honour to be, with sentiments of most sincere 
gratitude and regard, your very faithful friend and servant, 

“ Admiralty, April 27. “H. G. Warp.” 


THE NAVIGATION BILL. 


“ Will the Lords reject the Navigation Bill!” is the anxious query put 
by a free trade organ, the Daily News of this morning. Of course the an- 
swer is immediately supplied in accordance with Besavede advocacy— 
“We do not believe they will.’’ Let us, once more, give our reasons for 

a ccntrary believe. 

Taking the repeal of the Navigation Laws as an isolated question, and 

apart from the general feeling which pervades the kingdom that free- 
trade is hastening it to its ruin, itis impossible to conceive how the house 
of Lords can allow such a bill to pass, consistently with the solemn duties 
which it owes to the state. In the first place, their lordships know that 
publie opinion has most unequivocally pronounced against this particular 
measure. They know it was merely asa party question that Ministers 
forced it through the House of Commons under the threat of resignation, or 
a dissolution of Parliament. They know that a very great proportion of 
those who voted for the bill, particularly the seaport members, did so in 
open defiance of the wishes of their constituents. 

Even Sir William Clay, on the night the bill was read a third time, pre- 
sented a petition against it from the Tower Hamlets; and although he did 
not vote with Ministers on that occasion, he took care to be absent from 
the division. There has not been atittle of argument or evidence to show 
that the measure was called for, or that it could be productive of any 
benefit to the interests of the country; on the contrary, all the evidences 
and all the arguments show that it is fraught with danger to the state 
and inevitable ruin to thousands of the people. Ministers themselves 
have long since given up their reliance upon the evidence taken before 
the committee over which Mr. Milner Gibson presided. Swedes, and 
Germans, and Prussians, were too suspicious witnesses on whose testi- 
mony, or, rather, on whose advocacy, to base such a measure; nor do we 
think that, upon the whole, Sir James Stirling has much served the minis- 
terial cause. On the other hand, nearly the whole of the evidence taken 
before their lordships’ committee—evidence which is unimpeachable— 
goes to condemn the measure. 

On the very nighi of the third reading of the bill, Lord John Russell 
said he had considerable difficulty in rising on the question, * from the 
conviction that the whole argument on the subject had been already ex- 
hausted by the Right Hon. Baronet Sir james Graham.” We do not be- 
lieve that the right hon. member for Ripon did say all that could be said 
in condemnation of the Ministerial plan ; but let us see what this amoun's 
to. Why, he told the house that he saw on the opposite side, on the 
Treasury bench, the head of the Barings: that was one argument. Then 
he looked to the feelings exhibited by the outports, as exemplified by the 
votes of the members fur Liverpool and Glasgow. Surely he must have 
been making a jest of the whole affair. He knew that one of the mem- 
bers for Glasgow had pledged himself to his constituents ata public meet- 
ing two or three days previously, to vote against the bill, and that the 
other member said he also would do so, only he was afraid if the bill were 
lost it would turn the Ministers out! 

It was something more than ridiculous for Sir James Graham to refer 
to Liverpool after the petitions which had been presented from that town, 
and, as to its members, the constituency think them beneath contempt ; 
they very properly desire to have nothing to do with them until they have 
an opportunity to turn them out; and whilst we write, we believe an 
effectual step is being taken by the town council and other electors of 
Liverpool to anoomatie that object. Does Sir James Graham suppose 
that Mr. Cardwell or Sir T. Birch will again offer themselves to repre- 
sent Liverpool? But his grand argument was, that ‘‘any measure which 
added generally to the commerce of the world, would have the effect of 
enlarging greatly the commerce of the country.” This might be very 
well, if the right hon. baronet had previously shown how the repeal of the 
Navigation Laws would add generally to the commerce of the world ; but 
having neglected to do this we cannot d scover the force of his reasoniog- 
Sir James Graham may have borrowed this idea from the Times. __ 

In a recent article—not quite so scurrilous as that in which it is at- 
tempted to ridicule the great City meeting—the Times says, “ If the pro- 
posed change is conductive to the oiaevel laveneite of the country—# it 
will, in fact, place at onr command a greater abundance, cheapness and 
regularity of freight—and ifit is compatible with the security of the em- 
pire—we may at once dismiss all the other considerations.” To be sure 
we may ; buithe “rr” is an important word, and it redaces the merits 
of the Ministerial measures to a pure hypothesis. We have given we 
think, all that Sir James Graham had to say in favour of the measure, 
when he “ exhausted the subject ;”’ but then he haa a complaint to make 
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of the existing law, and it was this: “A merchant could not bring a car- 
go of cochineal from the Canary Islands.” Proh Pudor ! 

We again say that never did a bill go from the House of Commons to 
the House of Lords with so little to support it; and when, in addition to 
this, it is known to be unpopular—dangerous to the best interests of the 
country—destructive of much of its capital and indastry—and uncalled 
for on any pretext which its supporters can devise—we believe their lord- 
ships will pursue the only course which is honourably open to them, and 
reject tho measure.—London Shipping List, May 4. 





SPEECH OF THE MARQUIS OF GRANBY, 
AT THE MERCANTILE MEETING IN LONDON, MAY lL. 


The Marquis of Granby rose to move the first resolution, which was 
as follows :— : 

“ That itis the opinion of this meeting that the adoption of a free trade policy 
has failed to produce the national events predicted by its promoters ; that it has 
been followed by deep injury to many of the greatinterests of this country : that 
a reaction in public opinion is widely diffused, and is rapidly extending in favour 
of just and moderate protection to the productions of the land, the manufactures , 
and the industry of the United Kingdom and British possessioas; and that it is of 
the utmost importance to the restoration of prosperity to the nation that the influ- 
ence of the agricultural, coloni l, mercantile, manufacturing, and shippin inter- 
ests should be united in resistance to the further progress of experimental legis- 
lation.” : 

He wished it had fallen to the lot of some one more capable than himself 
of doing justice toit; bat he rejoiced that he had ben called upon on 
such an occasion, because it had given him an opportunity of congratu. 
lating all trae patriots and lovers of their country on the great and im- 
portant assemb!age before him. (Cheers.) Unfortunately they had only 
to look around them ; toread the papers, and to listen to the voice which 
was rising fast from every part of the country, to be painfully convinced 
of the mischief which free trade was creating. Whether they regarded 
their colonies or the mother country, the reports of the Poor Law Com- 
miasioners, or of the inspectors of gaols, or the accounts of our revenue, 
they saw the same fa and unfortunate proof of the misery and ruin 
caused by that principle. (Cheers.) 

They were told, to be sure, that they werapremature in pa that 
the principle had failed; but the time had come when it would no longer 
do to rest idle. (Cheers.) Free trade has proved itself to be a great evil. 
(A Voice “ Quite right, and no mistake.”) How could it be otherwise? 
How could England compete with untaxed foreigners? (Cheers.) In 
the argumeyts of the free traders there has been always one fact studiously 
concealed, Prey had shown that free trade would benefit the consumers ; 
but they had omitted to point out that they would lose still more as pro- 
ducers. (Oheers.) Whatever loss was sustained by each individual 
would be felt ou the whole of his income: but as a consumer he bene- 
fited only upon that part of his expenditure which related to the neces- 
saries of life. (Cheers.) The producing classes were those who had 
created the wealth of the country. They had heard a good deal of Adam 
Smith, the Sir Isaac Newton ot political economy; bat the free traders 
took care not to refer to him on the question of the comparative advan- 
tages of capital spent in the home oat in the foreign trade. Evecy in- 
terest, one after another, had been attacked by the free traders. Like 
the Cholera, its passage might be marked by the effects it had left behind 
it. Not only had their influence been felt at home, but it had extended 
itself abroac. The colonies had been most basely treated. (Cheers and 
voices *‘ Basely! shamefully!) They had spent enormous sums in 
Canada on the improvement of theSt. Lawrence on the faith of protection, 
but no sooner had they done so than the whole of our home policy was 
changed, and the Canadians were placed on the footing of foreigners. In 
the West Indies the planters had been first of all encouraged to employ 
slaves to make sugar—then we told them we wouid not allow them to 
employ slaves. (Hear, hear.) Suddenly, and without the least notice, 
they were deprived of that advantage; and now, as the climax of injus- 
tice, we turn about and get our sugar from slave-growing colonies. 
(Loud cheers. ) 

One great interest still remained untouched—long wight it remain so. 
But the House of Commons, netwithstarding the petitions which had been 
heaped on the table, notwithstanding the evidence before committees of 
both houses, had by a small majority decided against the navigation 
laws. But, thank God, there was still a House of Peers. (Loud cheer- 
ing.) And he trusted that in accordance with the spirited declaration 
of Lord Stanley the other night, that no threats nor intimidations should 
prevent the House of Peers from acting, and throwing ont any bill they 
conceived to be detrimental to the best interests of the country. Their 
lordships would respond to that-declaration, and throw out that most 
fatal measure. (Cheers.) It was supported by no argument—it was op- 
posed to all evidence; every witness before the committee, with one ex- 
ception, declared the supremacy of this country at sea would be perilled 
by the abrogation of the navigation laws. (Cheers.) But, said the free- 
traders, these dangers are more apparent than real. Were the unfor- 
tunate interests which were suffering so much of that opinion? (Hear, 
hear.) Were they all to fold their arms and submit calmly to the ruin 
which surrounded them? (‘* No, no.’’) Were they to see the land thrown 
out of cultivation, the colonies ruined, the navigation laws repealed, our 
ships rotting in harbour, and to do nothing? (Loud cheers, and cries of 
“Never!”) Oh, but Sir JamesGraham told them he would not hear of 
reaction, and that he was determined to take his stand upon progress. 
A curious expression! The conjuror who balanced himself on a pint 
bottle did not exhibit anything more wonderful than Graham standing up- 
on progress. (Cheers and laughter.) 

But every interest wa concerned in opposing free trade, and there was 
a growing conviction on the minds of men that it mustberesisted. The 
meeting he beheld was an expression of that conviction. [Cheers.] Let 
them, then, show no lukewarmness, but a determination that their views 
should be carried out. Let there be no dissension, no disunion among 
their ranks. But putting all jealousy asice, let them look alone to the 
one great object they had in view—the protection of British industry? 
[Loud cheers. ] Unanimous in their attachment to the Queen, in their 
veneration for the institutions of the country, in their desire to obtain for 
all classes moderate and fair protection, let them with one heart, one 
spirit, and one mo ive unite together, and leave that hall with renewed 
vigour, awakened hope, fresh animation, and increased determination to 
carry out their honest aud unbending views, and they might depend up- 
on it that free trade would not exist much Jonger [loud and vigorous 
cheering, } that they would geta fair, reasonable, and moderate systemof 
protection, and that they would all of them live to see great and increas- 
ing prosperity succeed to the gloom which at present hung over their 
common country. [ Vociferous cheering and applause. ] 








CANADA, 


The form of the contest depends, we have said, upon Lord Elgin and 
Lord Grey—unless, indeed, Parliament shall take the question out of 
their hands. If the British Canadians can guard themselves, by constitu- 
tional means, against the threatened danger, they will gladly remain as 
they are; but it not, they will declare for annexation” to the American 
Republic. They are satisfied to remain British, as long as British con- 
nection does not remain French domination; but they infinitely preter 
Brother Jonathan to Jean Baptiste. And there are plenty of plausible rea- 
sons for their regarding a union with the States as no undesirable consum- 
mation, while theve is only one reason against it—besides which, the 
former are of a tangible and material kind, while the latter is a mere affair 
of imegination and sentiment. By annexation, they are told that they 
will get cheaper government; for, by the foolish reservation of a civil list, 
which was made at the Union, the colonists are deprived of that entire 
control which, according to every sound principle of representative gov- 
ernment, the people ought to have over the public expenditure. It is 
urged, moreover, that the influx of American capital, which would follow 
upou annexation, could hardly fail to add materially to the value of Ca 
nadian property; and that those restrictions which now fetter colonial 
trade, and the removal of which depends on the state of parties in the 
Imperial Parliament, would be at once and finally got rid of. On the 
other hand, we have hitherto had, as a counteracting influence, Canadian 
loyalty. There is, in the breast of every British colonist, a most power- 
ful sentiment of attachment to the British Empire, and of pride in be- 
longing to it—a seutiment which, we firmly believe, can only be over- 
powered by a conviction that the Imperial authority is committed 
to the side of the natural and irreconcilable foes of everything British. 


Most unfortunately, however, it appears that such a conviction has 
been gradually growing up in Canada. Lord Grey and Lord Elgin 
(there is no distinguishing between their responsibilities) have misappre- 
hended their duties, as guardians of the rights and interests of Great Bri- 
tain with respect toa free colony. They have treated questions which 
uivolve nothing less than the houour of the Imperial Crown, and the re- 
teation or loss of our North American provinces, as matters of merely 
Ocal importance. They have failed to foresee that measures like those 

: of the Lafontaine Ministry must produce an entire revolution tem the feels 
i Dgeof the Anglo-Camadians towards the constitution which sanctions 





them; and they have most culpably left the Parliament and people of 
this country in complete ignorance of occarrences which involve the 
very gravest contingencies. These perils would have been foreseen bya 
Minister duly informed of the affairs of this department, and bis repre- 
sentative caught to have been furnished with proper instructions for his 
condact in so difficult an emergency. It is now almost certain that, if 
Lord Elgin, perceiving the inevitable conseqnences of the policy of his 
Ministers, had promptly dissolved the Assembly, he would have secured 
a Conservative majority ; at any rate, he would have thereby decided 
the all-important question, which can be decided in no other way; name- 
ly, what proportion of the people really sanctioned and supported that 
policy,and whether or not its partial success in Parliament were the 
result of accidental party combinations. But, whatever may now be the 
event of this important crisis, it is impossible to condemn too strongly the 
negligence which suffered the Colonial office to remain ignorant of the 
impending catastrophe, or the policy by which that catastrophe was 
precipitated.—London Morning Chronicle. 


HER MAJESTY’S STATE BALL. 


The Queen gave a State Ball, on Monday evening, the 30th ult., at 
Buckingham Palace to a party of sixteen hundred, comprising the Royal 
Family, Foreign Princes in this country, the whole of the Diplomatic 
Corps and their ladies, the Ministers Members of the Administration, 
the Ladies and Gentlemen of the Household of the Queen and Prince 
Albert, the Queen Dowager, and the rest of the Royal Family, and many 
of the Nobility and Gentcy. The distinguished circle appeared in Court 
dress, the ladies having new dresses of great elegance aud beauty, the of- 
ficers of the army, navy, and ordnaace wearing their respective uniforms, 
and Ministers of State and Officers of the Royal Household being habited 
in their official costumes, ard the Knights of the several Orders of 
Knighthood wearing their respective ensigzs. , ; 

At nine o’clock the company began to arrive, and continued setting 
down for an hour and a half, passing up the Grand Staircase. The dis- 
tinguished visitors were ushered into the magnificent Picture Gallery. 
The entire suite of State Saloons were opened for the Féte, and were 
most brilliantly illuminated, while groups of the most beautifnl and fra- 
grant flowers filled all the recesses. 

The Queen received the royal family in the Yellow Drawing-room. 
Shortly before ten o'clock her Majesty and Prince Albert ertered the 
Saloon, accompanied by their royal and illustrious guests. The Queen 
wore a dress of pink tulle, with two petticoats trimmed with pink and 
white gauze ribbon, ornamented with pink and white roses, green leaves, 
and diamonds—Her Majesty’s head dress was composed of a wreath of 
pink and white roses, green leaves, and diamonds to correspond to the 
dress—Her Majesty was attended by the Duchess of Sutherland, the Mer- 
chioness of Douro, Lady Caroline Somers Cocks, Hon. Matilda Paget, 
Lord Byron, Colonel the Hon. A. N. Hood, and Colonel Buckley. 

The Lord Chamberlain and the Lord |Steward immediately preceded 
the Queen and the Prince, and conducted her Majesty and his Royal High- 
ness through the Saloon into the Ball-room, the general company follow- 
ing the august circle. The Lord Chamberlain formed aset fora quadrille, 
and her Majesty opened the baii with his Royal Highness the Hereditary 
Grand Duke of Mecklenburgh Strelitz —Waltzes and Polkas followed. 

Dancing also commenced in the Throne-room, which was fitted up as 
a second ball-room, and where a quadrille band of 30 performers, led by 
Charles Coots, was stationed. Her Majesty visited this ball-room during 
the evening, and sat occasionally in the elevated seats prepared in both 
apartments for the accomodation of her Majesty and her illustrious visi- 
tors. The Greea Drawing-room was appropriated for refreshments, 
which were served throughout the evening, and in the Dining-room the 
supper was served in the usual regal style,of splendour, and magnificence. 








MARRIED.—On Thursday, May 24, at St. Bartholomew Church, by the Rev. Lewis J. W. 
Balch, WILLIAM A. HADDEN, Esq., to FRANCES SANDERSON, daughter of J. El- 
nathan Smith, Esq. 
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The extreme regularity of the Cunard steamers makes us impatient of 
delay in their arrival; aad we consequently feel vexed at not having be- 
fore us news to the 12th inst., the day of sailing of the Caledonia, due at 


W ednesday last, charged with manifold petitions to the Queen for the re- 
call of Lord Elgin. In this phrase, American readers, not conversant 
with our Constitution, may substitate for Her Majesty, the public as re- 
presented in Parliament. Canadian affairs will be a lively topic for debate. 
We believe that Mr. Hincks has preceded Sir Allan in his voyage to Eng- 
land,so that both parties will be on the spot when the issue is tried between 
them. There has bitherto been a culpable indifference to Colonial affairs 
in Parliament ; but we look for a change, at least for the moment. 





Fire, flood, and pestilence, the evil passions and carelessness of man, 
have been productive lately of an unusual namber of casualties throughout 
the Union. By the first, Watertown, Chicago, Milwaukie, and St. Louis 
have been devastated, St. Louis having been the scene of a most fearfal 
conflagration on the 18th inst., which destroyed no less than 418 houses, 
and 27 steamers at the wharves involving the citizens of that enterprising 
city in a loss estimated at $6,000,000! New Orleans has been threatened 
with submersion by the waters of the Mississippi, and its neighbourhood 
had on the 17th already suffered severely. Heaven avert the inundation ! 
The cholera has been raging with some severity at many places in the 
South and West, and the steamers on the Western waters have been in 
some instances visited by the scourge. The recent Joss of life at the As- 
tor Place riots is fresh in the memory of readers; whilst the victims of 
carelessness, recklessness, or accident on the Hudson River last week, 
when the Empire steamer was run into and sunk, are known to number 
20; and the vessel is not raised. We fear there are more yet. The matter 
is undergoing a searching legal inquiry; and if culpability be proved 
against the pilot of the steamer, there appears no doubt that punishment 
will be awarded. 

We do not run over this list of disasters, in the expectation of convey- 
ing news to any of our readers. The knowledge of every event of im- 
portance that occurs, together with an infinity of gossip upon trifles, is 
disseminated far and wide. We mention them only by way of remarking 
on the extraordinary elasticity with which individuals and communities 
throughout the United States rebound, as it were, from calamity, exhibit 
ing a wonderful power of endurance, a most determined purpose, and an 
extraordinary success in working good out ofevil. There is no wringing 
of hands, no sitting down vo mourn amongst the smouldering ashes of a 
burnt district. Every man puts his shoulder to the wheel. Cities aid 
sister cities in distress. There is no sensation of despair. Past misfor- 
tunes are forgotten in the excitement of new enterprise: and taken alto- 
gether, there is a remarkable field for observation and thought in this 
spectacle afforded by a people afflicted, but not stricken down. 

Amongst the victims of the cholera, whose loss is sincerely deplored 
by the American public, stands prominently forward the name of Masor- 
GexeraL Worta. He died, aftera very short illness, at San Antonio de 
Bexar, Texas, on the 7th inst. He had served his country for thirty-six 
years, having taken a conspicuous part in the last war with Great Britain, 
in the Seminole War, and also in the late campaign in Mexico. The pa- 
pers are full of tributes to his memory. 





In another column will be found a letter from Com. Wilkes, U. 8. N. 
on the subject of relief to the Arctic Expedition, and also some further 
details of the opinions of competent persons on the subject. We are 
sorry that we cannot yet confirm the late ramour from Washington, to 
the effect that two Government vessels were to be fitted out for the 
search. At the same time we are well aware that the Constitution of the 
United States restricts its Naval Department in the execution of its func- 
tions; so that the non-fulfilment of the ramoured intention mast not be 
taken as an evidence of lack of interest or good will. We believe few 
Americans would respond to the ungenerous letter from “A Friend of 
General Taylor” in Thursday's Evening Post, printed by the way in large 





Boston. The action of the House of Lords on the Navigation Bill, and 
the position of the ministry resulting therefrom, are topics of great im- 
portance. For comments on the fact of Lord Elgin having given his as- 
sent to the Rebellion Losses Bill, and the subsequent riot in Montreal, 
we must await the steamer of the 19th inst. The Europa, that sailed on 
the 2nd, carried this Canadian news to London, and it could not be due 
there earlier than the 14th. 





The letter of our Montreal correspondent in another column announces 
a very singular fact—namely, that itis not the intention of the ministry, in 
carrying into operation the Rebellion Losses Bill, to award compensation 
to persons implicated in the insurrection of 1837 and 1838. We confess 
ourselves taken by surprise, on finding this notable avowal thus made at 
the eleventh hour, having beea long under the impression that herein lay 
all the gist of the question. It may well be asked why Canada should 
have been thrown into a perilous flame, under the conviction that notori- 
ous rebels were to be directly or indirectly gainers by this act of Parlia- 
ment, when the admission of a clause into it, or the word of a cabinet 
minister, could have prevented or allayed the outburst. Didthe cabinet 
intend favouring some of those implicated in rebellious proceedings ? 
Overwhelming circumstantial evidence and direct testimony both prove 
that they did. Hence the riot, hence the excitement, hence the justifiable, 
nay, laudable, clamour for the disavowal by the Imperial Governmentof 
the Governor General's conduct in assenting to so disgraceful a measure. 
Do the cabinet hold to their purpose? It is difficult tosay. They hint 
at a change or modification; but it seems to us that the matter has now 
passed clean out of their hands, and that they can no longer define with 
exactness those who shall, and those who shall not be compensated. The 
claims are hawking about for sale, are matter for speculation ; and it is 
too late for the cabinet to repudiate their own act, even if they woald, 
which is a very doubtful fact. 

How far Commissioners might be invested with discretionary powers, 
we are ignorant;—though we should be glad to find such discreet per- 
sons excluding from compensation all participators in rebellion. Wecan 
scarcely, however, believe that any ministry, having incurred the odium 
of carrying through so unjust a measure, would eat their o wn words in put- 
ting it into effect. Contempt would, of course, take the place of indig- 
nation; and having earned the execrations of vast portions of the commu, 
uity by a bold, bad scheme, they would come in for universa! ridicule, 
if lacking spirit to work it out. As for Lord Elgin’s “ firm belief,” and 
so forth, of which vur correspondent speaks, a moment’s consideration of 
the relative importance of ‘‘ because” and “although” will explain it 
away. Did his Lordship give his assent to the bill because certain par- 
ties who would derive benefit from it were traitors? His Lordship may 
conscientiously say, no! Did he sanction it alihough they had been in 
arms against the Sovereign whom he represented? His own conscience 
must answer, yes. 

With respect to the sage proposal of a shifting seat of Government, 
Lord Elgin’s common sense has prevented his falling into that trap; and 
we are glad to find that, in answering an address of the House of Assem- 
bly ou the subject, his Lordship threw cold water on the project. To al- 
ternate between the ultra-radicals of Quebec, and the ultra loyalists of 
Toronto would be jumping from the frying-pan into the fire. If asection 
of the House of Assembly desire to pitch their legislative tents wherever 
temporary political causes may render it expedient, why should they not 
have a floating Parliament house, fitted to pass through the Canals, and 
therein avail themselves of all the political breezes that blow ? 

Sir Allan McNab sailed from Boston for Liverpool in the Hibernia on 


type, wherein the project is called a job, and scouted on the ground of 
economy, and of the cali elsewhere for United States Vessels of War. 

The letter is of a piece with a recent editorial article in that paper 
wherein the President is adjured not to appoint a Minister to England, 
because the British Government had been represented by a Chargé d’ 
affaires at Washington for a somewhat lengthened period. This stick- 
ling for diplomatic etiquette comes with a curious air from the democratic 
organ. The animus that seeks to make cause cf offence out of a mere 
matter of personal convenience is sufficiently obvious. 





Mr. Macready sailed from Boston for Liverpool in the Hibernia Steam- 
er, on Wednesday last. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ALBION. 
Port Maitianp, Canapa West, May 17th, 1849. 


Since writing to you last, several matters have transpired, singularly 
characteristic of the times, and indicative of the course of public feeling. 

In the first place a large congratu latory radical meeting was announced 
as to take place at St. Thomas, in the district for which Mr. Hincks was 
eletced to the House, and but a few miles distance from his country seat 
and estates, for the purpose of thanking the Governor: a counter meeting 
on the conservative side was prepared against it. The country people 
from all the adjacent towns and settlements flocked to the latter in such 
numbers that it was generally asserted that fifteen thousand persons were 
present. This may be, and probably is somewhat exaggerated ; but the 
numbers were 80 overwhelming that all idea of holding a radical meetiag 
was abandoned, and resolutions adverse to the Governor were carried by 
a huge majority. It isan wadoubted fact that from London alone25 wag- 
gons were present at St. Thomas, each bringing 25 men. If other towns 
sent delegates in alike proportion, the grand total is not perhaps as ex- 
travagant as at first sight appears. I have no doubt in my own mind that 
at least nine or ten thousand persons were collected on the occasion, ad- 
verse to the present ministry, three-fourths of whom voted in their favour 
at the last election. 

Another sign of the Times is that on H. M. steamer Mohawk touching at 
Amherstberg with Major-General Rowan on board, a large assemblage 
of paee gave three cheers, first fue the Mohawk and the British Navy, 
and then three for Col. Young and Prescott, in allusion to the total defeat 
and slaughter of the French and the sympathizers at that place. 

Subsequently to this, in the very relies Niagara district, which is large- 
ly settled by Scotch radicals of the Paisley school, Roman Catholic Irish, 
and semi-naturalized Americans, a petition was certainly got up and nu- 
merously signed, in favour of the present ministry and expressing confi- 
dence in the Governor-General. Scarcely, however, was this done, and 
barely had the deputation departed, before tidings arrived of a public 
dinner given at Tetd’s hotel by the ministry to a radical deputation from 
Toronto, and of the fresh riot that succeeded this. The minds of many 
moderate men, who though highly disapproving the ministerial conduct 
of Lafontaine and Hincks yet disapproved more strongly the violence of 
the conservatives, and who had been led by their distaste for mob law to 
sign the last named petition, were at once altered. For it was perfectl 
transparent, that the object of the ministry in taking such a step in the 
midst of a highly excited tory population was to provoke their opponents 
into renewed disorders and worse outrage, thus precipitating matters, and 
seeking to make political capital on the risk of bloodshed and conflagra- 
tioa, So manifest was this, that the officer commanding H. M. 7 Ist regi- 
ment, which dispersed the mob, and saved the guilty promoters of popu- 
lar excitement from personal violence, warmly expressed to Mr. Cameron, 
one of the Radical Ministers, bis sense with regard to their conduct, and 
distinctly informed him that in case of their persisting in such course of 
provocation, no protection would be afforded by H. M. troops. The con- 
sequence of all this has been that at least one-balf the signers of the late 
petition, now regret their having signed it; and that every moment the 
radical party of Upper Canada 1s separating itself more and more from 
the French party of Lower Canada, and uniting itself iuto a consolidated 
British party of the, whole Province; and ihis will go on increasing. 

For 1 know it to be an unquestionable fact, that several of the most re- 
spectable members of the deputation which carried the St. Catherine’s 
Radical petition down to Moutreal have stated publicly that they were 








utterly deceived and cajoled, with the signers in general, into a belie 
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that the strife at Montreal had been between parties, whereas they were 
now convinced that it was entirely between races; and that in case of 
avy collision between the Anglo Saxon and Gallican population, they and 
the radicals of Upper Canada to a man woald stand shoulder to shoulder 
with their British brethren of the Lower Province. ‘ 

It is not yet generally known, though it has just come to my ears t “1 
the Ministry are now orgauizing in Montreal aa armed and mounte 
constabulary ; that they are comporns it entirely of French and Irish 
Roman Catholics, and that they are refasing to admit English or Scottish 
residents into the ranks. When this is known, the feeling against these 
political madmen will be yet farther exasperated; and I predict, with- 
out fear of error, that, oa the first appearance under arms of this uncon 
stitutional force, it will be driven in disgrace into its barracks, unless it 
be, indeed, disarmed—as it was before, and I trust will be again—by that 
admirable veteran Sir Benjamin D’Urban, who iu the late terrible riota 
unquestionably saved the colonies by his coolness and determination. 

You may pay perfectly on this which I tell you. without fear of yd 
able contradiction—that the sole object of the French now — ~ 
present Ministry is to subdue, insult, and subjugate, and if possible, vs 
driving them to arms, to annihilate also the hated English jerueee o 
the Canadas. This they attempted to do in 1837 an 1838 by ta ~ e 
arms themselves in open rebellion, not to the Canadian English on y ut 
to the mother country herself at the same time. F inding by their disas- 
trous defeat then the hopelessness of such a contest, they have now re- 
sorted to fraud in lieu of force. They now—the same men, themselves 
still rebels at heart, under the same leaders, themselves convicted and 
rae rebels, aided and abetted by the same Radical-Revolutionary 

ome Ministry, always encouragers of rebels, who then through their 
friends and associates Hume and Roebuck stimulated them to arms—they 
now, I say, for the same end, are endeavouring, per fas aut nefas, to 
provoke aud drive the Conservatives—the loyalists of 1837 and 1838, into 
riot and quasi rebellion, in order that being now backed by her Majesty’s 
forces they may crush in 1849 under the guise of a false loyalty, the - 
who in 1839, aie by her aedeety"s forces and inspired by real loyalty, 
crushed them to the very earth. 

This, you may rely 4 it, is their object—that they should ever effect 
it, I hold utterly impossible ; but if the Whigs decide to support Lord 
Elgin, as I suppose they surely will, and if they be enabled to retain 
their hold of office, as I trust they will not—that they will light a flame 
which will never be quenched until the ties between Canada and Great 
Britain are dissevered, I believe to be inevitable. Their object is not 
annexation, but French independent Republican Nationality, which never 
by possibility under any concurrence of events can they obtain. The ob- 
ject of their opponents is not anuexation, but English, Joyal, provincial 
nationality, under allegiance to and protection of the British Crown; and 
this, if the Home Government be wise and houest, they will assuredly 
secure and uphold, so long as the name of England endures. H.W. H. 


Montreat, May 22nd, 1849. 


Things here continue to be much in the same state in which they were 
when | wrote you last week. P 

It is said the Legislature will be prorogued in a few days by the Goy- 
ernor Geneval in person. This is not to be regretted, as the debates in 
both houses serve to keep up the present excited feelings of the public 
mind. The necessity for people's attending to what little business they 
may have todo may also tend to make Montreal a less riotous place than 
it has been for some months past. : 

A declaration was made in the Legislative Council a few days ago by 
Mr. Caron, Speaker of that House, and a member of the Cabinet, to the 
effect that it was not the intention of the Government, in passing the 
Rebellion indemnity Bill, to pay any person implicated in the insurrec- 
tions of 1837 and 1838. The same statement was more than once made 
by Mr. Ross, one of the supporters of the Administration in the Council. 
The Governor General, too, ~ come out on the same important subject. 
On Friday last, in reply to an address of condolence and confidence, pre- 
sented to him by a deputation from the couuty of Hastings, His Excel- 
leneg said :— 

“ Even if the measure of indemnity to which you refer had been more objection- 
able than it is, it would still have been the duty and interest of all lovers of true 
freedom, and of order, which is amongst its most valuable fruits, to protest against 
the outrageous assaults on the fundamental principles of Constitutional Govern- 
ment, for which it has been made the pretext. But I am bound to say, in justice 
to the large majority of your Representatives, by whom this Bill was sanctioned, 
that itis my firm belief that they did not intend in nassing it to countenance re- 





the new Capitals, and the next four years at the other. We are to have 
a perambulating Parliament, a new school of peripatetic philosophers 
and statesmen in Canada. It is to be hoped, however, that this very im- 

litic scheme will not be put in practice, though Heaven knows the 
Fact of its being impolitic would lead us to infer that the attempt will be 
made rather than the contrary. If so, it will be the last drop which will 
make their waters of bitterness to overflow. 

Lady Elgin bas given birth to a son and heir, and her Ladyship and 
the child are dving well. 

Sir Allan McNab left this place yesterday for Bngland, carryin 
with him petitions to the Queen for the recall of the Governor Genera 
and the disallowance of the Rebellion Losses Bill. 

It is said, on the authority of private letters from Quebec, that the 
cholera is at Grosse Is'e, the Quarantine station below. 

The season is still backward, and we have lately had a good deal of 
rain and cold weather. There are many vessels in port, but our mer- 
chants complain that business is very dull. 

P The Governor-General continues to reside wholly at his country resi- 
ence, 

A telegraphic despatch has just reached town stating that at a special 
meeting called for the purpose, the St. Andrews Society of Toronto had 
passed resolutions favourable to the Governor-General by a large majority 
—the votes being, I understand, 77 to 33. 

I perceive that the New York papers begin to be less certain that Ca- 
nada is to be immediately “annexed.” They are right; we were always 
in more danger of a civil war. 


yAusiec. 


New York Pui.uarmonic Socirery.—We promised in our last to re- 
view the course of the Philharmonic Society, during the present season, 
and we proceed to fulfil that promise, feeling that the subject, ia a 
musical point of view, is deserving of the most careful consideration. In 
musical exhibitions we cannot conceal the fact, that the past season was 
far less productive than any season for several years past. If we except 
Madame Anna Bishop's concerts, there were few, if any, worth honour- 
able mention. We had, to be sure, several monster concerts, but these 
were only remarkable for the extraordinary length of the bills and adver- 
tisements, and the vast number of sperm candles which dropped their 
refuse upon the audience. Such fare, with the addition of the Italian 
opera, forms our musical entertainment during the past season. We are 
unwillingly compelled to admit that New York is fast going behind the 
neighbouring cities in musical tase and enthusiasm. There is not enough 
of liberal spirit to be found in oar city of wealthy merchants, to support 
any musical undertaking. Even the Opera, which was planned chiefly 
for their special amusement, was abandoned for the lack of a few extra 
dollars. While the opera existed, every concert room was deserted, “ for” 
said the habitués of that elegant establishment, ‘‘ we cannot afford to spend 
any more upon musical pleasures; we must appear at the fashionable re- 
sort, and since the existence of our opera, concerts have ceaged to be fa- 
shionable.”” So Concerts were tatooed, and dramatic vocalists monopolized 
all the patronage, which, for the interests of music, had better have been 
divided ; for it must be remembered that the absence of the few who at 
tended the opera was not, in dollars, of great importance to concert- 
givers, but their example was followed by many hundreds, who, if they 
could not afford to constantly visit the opera, would always flock to fash- 
ionable concerts, and ceased to visit them when Fashion withdrew its 
fickle and soulless countenance. 

It must not be understood that we blame the fashionable society of our 
city only, for other classes are indeed most culpable in their utter neglect 
of musical institutions, which they should have fostered, and which would 
have been an honour to our city not only in the eyes of our owa country, 
butin otner lands where our every movement social or political is watch- 
ed with interest and attention. But the consideration of this branch of 





bellion, or to compensate the losses of persons guilty of the heinous crime of 
T'reason ; but that their purpose was to make a provision for the payment of 
claims arising from the wanton and unnecessary destruction of property, 
which is the cruel though perhaps inevitable accompaniment of civil wartare— 
claims which had been already recognized by the deliberate acts of preceding 
Parliament and Governments. Under this conviction I assented to the Bill, and 
inthis spirit only could I ever consent as the Heaa of the Executive Government 
to give effect to it. ’ 

One would suppose that the olive branch thus at last held forth would 
be gladly accepted by the lovers of peace aud order amongst us; but 
even the Montreal Herald, which has hitherto behaved with much mode- 
ration in our late unlucky dissentions, speaks of Lord Elgin’s reply to the 
Hastings’ Address in these terms :— 


If Lord Elgin’s “ firm belief” kad any existence, previous to the 25th of April 
Jast, how comes it, that he never once gave utterance to it, in reply to the address- 
es of those, who maintained that his Ministers did intend to compensate rebels ? 
What could he mean by promising to give ‘‘due consideration” to statements 
which, “ he firmly believed,’ were slanderous and false ? Had Lord Elgin stated 
what he now states, in reply to the Address, signed by upwards of 4,000 of the 
citizens of Montreal, against the rebel-rewarding measure—had he pledged his 
honour asa British nobleman, that ‘in this spirit alone”’ could he “ever con- 
sent’ to give effect to the obnoxious law—he would have been believed, and the 
country would have been spared the disastrous results of his mysterious silence. 
It is now, we tell his Lordship, too late. 

In the same address His Lordship alluded to “ the question which the 
foes of their (the people of Canada) liberty have attempted to raise; 
and the expression has given occasion to much newspaper wrath and de- 
clamation. Mr. Jones, a member of the Legislative Council, likewise, 
made some revelations, in his place, which have had the effect of weaken- 
ing the statemeats made by Mr. Caron and the Governor General. Mr. 

‘unes observed :— 


He distinctly recollected the remarks that fell from the hon. Speaker on a re. 
sent occasion, adverted to by the hon. member who spoke before the last, (Mr 
James Morris), and ie must confess that he was surprised to hear those remarks at 
the time they were made, because they were so much at variance with everything 
he had before heard from that hon. member, or any other member of the Admin- 
istration. Assuredly,bad such views been entertained by those hou. gentlemen 
when the bill was introduced into Parliament, they would have expressed them 
when it was under discussion inthat House. There were three hon. members of 
the Administration present on that occasion, neither of whom ventured to make 
any such declaration at that time. As the hon. nembeu, (Mr. J. Morris), to whom 
he had alluded, had thought proper to advert to a statement made to him person- 
ally, by the hon Speaker, which he said induced him to support the bill alluded 
to, he (Mr. Jones) would advert to what took place between himself and another 
hon. and distinguished member of the Government, at a private interview, 1n con- 
tradiction to what the hon. member had stated as the views entertained by the Ad- 
ministration, expressed to him by the han. Speaker. At the interview he referred 
to, after considerable conversation on the subject of the indemnity bill had taken 

lace, and considerable difference of opinion had arisen between them in order 
dat he might not mistake the views of the Government, !ie (Mr. Jones) had named 
three or more persons whom he and that distinguished member of the Government 
both knew to have been engaged in overt acts of treason and rebellion ; that they 
were persons who had taken up arms to subvert the Government; he asked him 
if those individuals would be entitled to indemnity under the bi!l. That hon. 
member of the Government was too honest and too honourable a man to apm 
todeceive him, he therefore answered him candidly and frankly, that they could 
make no distinction, and consequently those persons cou'd not be excluded from 
being indemnified for their losses, ifthey had sustained any. He should not have 
adverted to this circumstance had he not deemed it necessary to doso, to meet the 
assertion openly made by the hon, Speaker from his place in that House, and the 
statement of the hon. member wio had based his opinions upon the information he 
had personally received from the same hon. individual.” 


You may well imagine the effect of these contradictory assertions in 
the existing state of matters here. But still I have a hope that if the Go- 
vernor General’s promise be honestly acted upon, and commissioners 10 
whom fall confidence can be placed appointed under the Indemnity Bill, 
the country may yet be saved from much of the evil impending over it. 
Otherwise the danger is, I fear, imminent and uot very distent. 

The city authorities have resolved to raise a Police Force of 200 men. 
Fifty or sixty have already been enlisted. They made their first appear- 
ance on duty on Friday night, during a fire that broke out, and were, I 
am told, chased through the streets and several of them deprived of 
their batons by the mob. To add tu the prevailing confusion, the City 
Council and firemen are again at issue. 

But the last and greatest of our troubles is yet to he told. On Satur- 
day, the House of Assembly decided by a majority of five that Montreal 
is no longer to be the seat of Government, which is to be removed— 

ess where—to Quebec and Toronto—not, of course, that a Canadian 
ecneaan like an Irish bird, is capable ot being in two places at once, 
but it,—the Government—is to be fora period of four years, at one of 


our subject would lead us too far from the main object of this article— 
the Philharmonic Society ;—we shall therefore leave it for the present, to 
be resumed at length in a week or two. 

In speaking above of the almost total dearth of first class musical en- 
tertainments amongst us, we have given the strongest reasons why the 
Philharmonic should be supported and upheld, not only by the public, 
but by the profession of the city, for at these concerts, and at these alone, 
can we hear from one year’s end to another, music whose character is 
elevated above the Italian cavatina, the simple ballad, or the negro 
melody. The Philharmonic is a refuge to which the art has flown from 
utter destitution, for verily, in this mercantile city of ours, art, like the dove 
on the waters of Ararat, lacketh a resting place. 

The New York Philharmonic Society has been established seven years. 
It was the joint conception of an American and an English mind. Mr, 
U.C. Hill and Mr. F. W. Rosier, were its originators—the Germans 
joined cautiously, but heartily, and a nucleus being formed, the Society, 
small in numbers, was speedily formed. Mr. U. C. Hill was the first pre. 
sident, and he continued in that office by the unanimous wish of the 
Society for five years, and would doubtless have continued to hold that 
situation had not business called him from the country. He was admira- 
bly titted for the place, for he was an excellent business man and inde- 
fatigable in promoting the interests and importance of the Society. In 
addition to these excellent qualifications, he always thought right, musi- 
cally, and was invaluable as a balance to the rash and impetuous judg. 
ment of the younger members of the Society. His secession from the 
Presidency, has been a severe loss to the institution, for it is rare to finda 
musician with so practical a mind, and with such indomitable per- 
severance in business matters. The next important member of the 
Society, as important in a musical sense as Mr. U. O. Hill in a business 
sense, was Mr. George Loder. 


There cannot be a doubt that from the date of his influence, the per- 
formance of the Society rapidly increased in excellence. Among all the 
members he was the only one who had the nerve to insist upon severe 
and minute drillings, and he was the only one who possessed the entire 
confidence of the performers. Upon reflection we cannot but believe that 
the Philharmonic Society owes its existence and success to the exertions 
of Mr. U. C. Hill and Mr. G. Loder in their separate departmenis. That 
there was great tact required to make the incongruous elements of which 
the Society was composed work harmoniously together, we can readily 
understand, but notwithstanding all the care bestowed, the Society gave 

deep offence to the great body of Professors. Numberless acts of ostra- 
cism and expulsion arose sometimes from the jealousies of the American 
or the English, or the German, or the French cliques; sometimes from 
the tear of dividing the profits among too many recipients, and at other 
times from the meanest of all causes, private pique and professional rival 
«y. Reckless and inconsiderate acts of this kind alienated many promi- 
nent men from the Society, and the private friends of these individuals 
fell off also, and spread reports much to the prejudice of the Society. 
We have hitherto epoken of the past, but we regret to state that at the 
present time the causes of complaint which we have ennumerated, still 
exist in their most objectionable forms. We can readily account for the 
origin of these complaints. In the commencement of the Society, when 
it was but in the germ, ere yet its powers had been tried, every musician 
who offered himself was eagerly received, for the success of the project 
being still problematical, every additional member gave additional 
strength, morally and physically, to the nndertaking; but as their num- 
bers increased, and they began to feel their position somewhat stable, it 
was found that there were too many members belonging to certain 
branches of the art—they must necessarily become drones in the busy 





hive, and therefore it was advisable to get rid ofthem. This was easily 











effected when desired, either by neglect of just claims, or by mean 
equally unworthy of a society. 

It would have been quite easy to have arranged these matters without 
offence to any one; if it had been made manifest to such members that 
they were of uo serviceable use, that they were in fact supernumerary, 
they would of their own free will have retired as honorary, or even as asso- 
ciate members of the Society. Such an arrangement was quite possible, 
and the Society owed it to itself, and to such members as came forward 
in time of need, that whatever was done, should be done in all courtesy, 
kindness, and good faith between man and man. The ueglect of euch a 
course, dictated alike by a sense of justice, and by the dictates of com" 
nton reason, has done much serious injury to the prospects of the Society. 
This may yet be remedied, and we have pointed out the means. The So- 
ciety must remember that it is only above individuals, by the circum- 
stance of combination, and that individually, those out of the Society are 
fully equal as individuals, and as a majority are mentally superior to those 
who form its members. Local Honorary Members can be made without 
prejudicing the honour conferred upon the Society by such names as 
Spohr, Mendelssohn, &c., who are enrolled upon its list. 

We shall close our remarks upon this subject next week. 





Drama, 


Theatricals for the last few weeks past have been languishing under 
the stagnation that periodically occurs, between the closing of the so- 
called winter season, and the commencement of the summer campaign. 
The managers, however, are busy with notes of preparaiion; and the 
coming week bids fair to be one of excitement and profit to all 
concerned. 


Tue Broapway has terminated the successful career of Monte Cristo, 
and presents on Monday next an entirely new Ballet, by M. Bartkolomin, 
lately received from Paris, called Foletta or the Enchanted Bell, in which 
the Monplaisir troupe aided by Celeste, St. Clair, Blondeau, Fanny 
Deering, and Wiethoff, together with an auxilliary ballet and supernume- 
rary force of nearly one hundred persons, will appear. We understand 
that the scenery and appointments are of the most gorgeous descriprion, 
prepared from models sent out by M.Bartholomia,and that no expense has 
been spared by the management to produce the Ballet in a style worthy 
of public patronage. If these promises are fully realized there is no 
doubt of success, for it is precisely the species of entertainment fitted for 
the present season. 


Burton’s Tu eatre.—Burton closes his successful seasun to night with 
“Dombey & Son,” the piece which above all others has given character 
to his Establishment. Meritorious, as we confess, many ot his productions 
have been, this admirable adaptation stamped the Theatre in public es- 
teem. We cannot at the same time avoid noticing a fact connected with 
Burton’s, which is worthy of observation. The Manager has adopted 
the judicious plan of making his Theatre conspicuous for a peculiar class 
of entertainments. He has made the public look to him for the broadest 
kind of humour, and extravaganza: laughter and Burton’s have become 
Synonymous terms, with play goers. An abundant harvest has flowed in- 
to the treasury, as the natural consequence; for there is always so large 
a class who seek only amusement from the Drama, that an establishment 
conducted with a single aim to cater to this, the prevailing taste, is sure 
to succeed. Burton commences his summer season on Monday next. 
We have not learned the nature of his arrangements ; but it is reported 
that Madame Augusta is engaged for a series of Ballet performances. 
Madame Augusta is a decided favourite, but unless the pieces in which 
she appears are presented in first rate style, we should think the ex- 
periment a dangerous one, producing, as it will, direct camparison with 
the full and perfect arrangements of the Monplaisir troupe at the Broad- 
way. Othcr novelties will, however, doubtless be produced, and the 
manager has too much tact to risk the reputation his theatre has already 
so successfully achieved. 


Bowery Turatre.—lt is singular that the legitimate drama seems 
banished, as if by common consent of managers and the public, from all 
our other theatres, and that it is finding its only abiding place at the 
Bowery. Yet suchis the fact. For several weeks past a positive Shaks- 
pearian revival has been carried on at this house with unequivocal suc- 
cess whilst the old rate of prices was retained, and with moderate suc 
cess under the new tariff of admission. Mr. Hamblin has certainly col- 
lected together a stock company that may advantageously compare with 
any in the city. Several of his revivals have been given ina style very 
far above mediocrity, and could he enlist the old playgoing community in 
ais favour, the Bowery might once more become what it was under Gil- 
fert’s management. We have watched with some interest the evident 
delight and appreciation of the audiences at this house during the late 
revivals: it argues that Shakspeare and our other sterling dramatists can 
be estimated by any audience when capably represented ; and we cor- 
dially wish that Mr. Hamblin may be sustained in his endeavours to es- 
tablish the legitimate drama on a permanent footing in this section of the 
city. 





Mr. Fiemine’s Reapine or Hamter.—Mr. Fleming did not disappoint 
the expectations of his friends, in his arduous attempt to read ‘‘ Hamlet’ 
on Monday evening last, at the Stuyvesant Institute. His was acarefully 
studied and an exceedingly artistic effort, combining indeed many of the 
indispensable requisites for this peculiar branch of elocutionary display 
and high dramatic capability. Of the several attempts we have lately 
seen to introduce this somewhat novel experiment of rendering Shaks- 
peare attractive in the Lecture Room, we must cordially give Mr. Fleming 
the credit of a nearer approach to the excellence of Mrs. Butler and Mr. 
Macready than has been obtained by any of his contemporaries. His 
readings were marked throughout with great discrimination. He hasa 
calm, impressive mode of delivery, and preserves throughout his per- 
formance that dignified repose and self-possession of the artist, which 
euable him to give all the great points in a reading with unerring effect- 
There is consequently no disappointment experienced in witnessing his 
efforts. We were much pleased with the versatility he exhibited in em- 
bodying so faithfully the garrulous old Polonius, and the quaint and rich 
comic humour of the grave diggers. 

Mr. Fleming attracted a select and apparently a highly appreciative au- 
dience, and could he bring to his task a more celebrated name, there 
would be little doubt of his attracting large numbers. The celebrity of 
name seems indispensable for drawing many together for this species of 
of entertainment. 





Comptimentary Benerit to Mr. Povey.—A complimentary benefit is 
to be given this evening at the Broadway Theatre to John Povey, under 
the supervision of acommitte, formed of many of our most respectable citi- 
zens. The entertainments are of a highly attractive and varied character, 
embodying the services of many of our leading actors and actresses who 
have volunteered in this testimonial to an old and much esteemed profes- 
sional brother. Mr. Povey has been so long identified with the interests 
of the old Park, not only as an actor, but as the confidential agent of the 
late esteemed manager, that this testimonialseems to be in every way an 
appropriate tribute; and we doubt not it will be responded to by his 
friends, so as to secure an overflowing house, 





* 








Necices of New Werks. 


Houiwars Asnoap,on Evrorpe rrom tHe West. By Mrs. Kirkland. 
New York. 1849. Baker & Scribner.—The authoreas of “ Forest Life’’ 
offers these two well printed [duodecimo volumes to the public as a ree 
cord of a flying tour through some of the most interesting parts of Europe, 
made in the summer months of iast year. The simplicity, sagacity, prac- 
tical common sense, and good humour of the writer, which have won 
her a settled place in general esteem, are not wanting herein. She 
takes the well-known track, carrying us from Liverpool throagh Chester 
and Oxford to London, thence to Paris, thence southwards over Mont 
Cenis into Italy, back through Switzerland, down the Rhine, into Hol- 
land and Belgium, and again into England for embarkation homewards. 
Mrs. Kirklands travelling adventures and impressions are set down in 
journal fashion; and, in fact, they need not the daily date to convince us 
that inthe main they were recorded whilst events and feelings were 
fresh in her memory. From this remark we must except the concluding 
pages, in which English social life, and English feeling towards this 
country, have been touched upon with more elaborate care, and on the 
whole, we incline to think, with discretion and justice. It would not 
indeed be difficult to show that the clever authoress falls sometimes into 
the common error of taking exceptions fur general rules, and the com- 
mon forgetfulness of beams in the eye at home, whilst detecting the 
motes in the eye abroad. This is the besetting sin with all travetlers; 
and none have been more guilty of it than English tourists in their re- 
miniscences of this side of the Atlantic. We are amused also at Mrs. 
Kirkland’s original and most untenable position, that for forming a due 
estimate of foreign people one’s first impressions are to he relied on—in 
short, she intimates that a lengthened residence amongst strangers, whom 
we would weigh in the balance, is rather a drawback than an advantage 
in the performance of the task. The quickness of woman’s observation 
is notorious, and our lady author gives abundant evidence that she is not 
deficient in this peculiar gift of her sex. But to assert that, in judging 
of character and characteristics, our ability to ¢o so correctly is in in- 
verse ratio to our opportunities for observation, this, we say, is carrying 
the joke a little too far. 


“Tt might seem, at first view, that a long residence in a foreign conntry was re- 
quired, to enable one to form a rational opinion of its characteristic features ; and 
in some sense this may be true. For some descriptive purposes, it would, in- 
deed, be necessary to become a denizen. But the broader and more general 
characteristics of a strange land are, perhaps, more fully within the observation 
’ of the mere tourist than of the closer student.” 


We mast let the author have the full benefit of the “ perhaps” in the 
last sentence, and use it as a loophole for retreat from her false position. 
For what she calls “descriptive purposes,” her own quick eye and 
pleasant pen would suffice, were she herself just landed anywhere. To 
perceive and understand what is passing behind the scenes, time and 
study are requisite ; and their effect is very often to reverse the first im- 
pressions. A month’s observation may have enabled Mrs. Kirkland to 
jump to many just conclusions; but there are few tourists of her calibre, 
and she must not preach a dangerous doctrine. Even in her case, as we 
have already remarked, it would be easy to point out some ill effects of 
over-hasty judgment. 

What we like best in these yolumes is the apparent sincerity of the 
writer. In matters of taste she evidently speaks as she feels, neither 
chiming in@vith the popular cry for and against certain things, nor affect- 
ing singularity by running a frequent tilt against public opinion. “ Holi- 
days abroad”’ will be acceptable to all readers familiar with the author’s 
former works, and may be recommended as a series of pleasant graphic 
sketches, free from the pedantry of a guide-book, and the egotism of an 
autobiography- The publishers have also done their best to make it a 
readable work. 


Hints on Puptic Ancuitecture. By Robert Dale Owen. New York. 1849. 
G. P. Putnam. The author of this very valuable book is Chairman of 
the Building Committee of the Smithsonian Institution. Underauthori- 
ty granted to them by the Board of Regents, it is put forward, partly to 








justify the Committee’s selection of the plan adopted for the Institution 
buildings, partly for the purpose of communicating to the public the de- 
tails of the plan itself, partly with the laudable view of conveying useful 
information to those whu superintend the erection of public edifices, and | 
not without a hope that it may be found of service to professional archi- 
tects. In all respects it appears well adapted to its purposes; and is at 
the same time, in point of typography and embellishment, one of the very 
choicest volumes that ever issued from the American press. Together 
with large lithographed drawings of the Smithsonian Institution and sev- 
eral of the churches of New York, this charming quarto contains at least 
a hundred architectural scraps, admirably engraved on wood, aud illus- 
trating tho various remarks inthe text. They evince, at any rate, much 
careful study and considerable taste. To pass judgment on the merits of 
the “Hints” themselves would require a thorough knowledge of the 
subject, to which we make no pretension. 

The views and plans of the Smithsonian Institution, will, however, ab- 
sorb the larger share of interest in this publication; and at the outset, we 
are particularly struck , in reading the descriptive portions, with its pro- 
posed cheapness in comparison with the cost of some other public build- 
ings. The following table is remarkable and instructive, all the build. 
ings enumerated having been intended for practical purposes. How vast 
the difference in their cost? 


TABLE OF COMPARATIVE COST OF VARIOUS PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 








j \ Cost per 
le hic 
i : 4 }cubic toot 
Names. | Location. Material Style. ofavailable 
| ; contents, 





Treasury Building | 
U.S. Patent Office | 


Washington 
& | Freestone nnade 


{ AcquiaCreek' Grecian with colo-| 
do. do. do. 


42} cems 
do. with portico|331 “ 


General Post Office | do. ‘Marble 5 Teale ~ Falledt-| 12) 

| a) 
Custom House |} New York (Marble } ete een aed 126 
Custom House | Philadelph (Marble do. do 533 “ 


Granite ‘Roman, dome 
| and porticoes | 
Philadelphia Marble ge with pe- 


| | 84 
Washington ‘Seneca Creek \Norman, with a 
| 
' 


Girard College for | wl 
rphans 
Smithsonian Institu-| 
tion | 


Custom House ; Boston 
. 


} ae 
| Freestone | towers | 
; |Gothic, with cle- 


Free Academy 
| restory. Lo. 


| } New York Brick 





The above table and the accompanying remarks may be studied with 
the greatest advantage ; as may Mr. Owen's exhortation to the Govern- 
ment and to corporate bodies to limit the cost per cubic foot of available 
space toa certain definite sum when they invite architects to furnish es- 
tmates. If not exceeding the proposed expenditure in the erection of the 
Smithsonian Institution, the building committee will deserve very high 
credit, for unless it differs much in reality from its appearance on paper, 
we think the great mass of the public will be highly pleased with it. The 
design is eminently picturesque. The architect has not troubled himself 
by a close adhesion to rules or orders. The plan is full of incongruities 
and anachronisms; but is, in spite of them, pleasing as a whole. We 
trust, indeed, that some glaring want of harmony will be modified in the 
course of the process of the building, and that the Italian campanile, the 
Moorish turret, and the Saxon battlement may not jostle each other quite 
80 closely as they appear to do in some of the sketches beforeus. There 


are unities of p!ace as well as of time, the former being more strongly im- 








pressed on one’s mind than the latter. It is to be hoped that no false 
pride will prevent some revision of the details, and that the want of con- 
sistence in the parts may be remedied or avoided. We really congratu- 
late architects and men of taste generally, ou the appearance of this hand- 
some and interesting volume. 

Manuat or Ancignt Geoorarny AND History. By Wilhelm Putz. 
New York. 1849. Appletons. This isau English translation from the 
German, revised and corrected here, and intended for students well ad- 
vanced in classical lore. Great labour and nice care appear to have been 
bestowed upon the arrangement of its component parts. 

Cart. Sir Joun Franxuty, R. N. A lithographic portrait of this dis- 
tinguished officer has just been published by Messrs. Risso and Leete of 
tbis city. The recollection of bis services to science in former expedi- 
tions, and the efforts now making to solve the mystery in which his fate 
is involved, give a peculiar interest to this publication. 

Tue Art Journnat, ror May. G. Virtue, 26 John 8t., New York.— 
This tasteful periodical is always welcome. The number before us con- 
tains two elaborate engravings from the Vernon Gallery, oue after a paint- 
ing by Constable, the other by Collins. 





Books Rece1vep.—The London Quarterly Review, April, L. Scott § Co.— 
Godey’s Lady's Book, June, H. Long § Bro.—Sartain’s Union Magazine, June. 
J. Sartain & Co.—British and Foreign Medico-Chirurgical Review, April, R, 
§ G. 8. Wood—Nursery Book for Young Mothers, by Mrs. Tuthill,G. P. Put- 
nam—A Moral for Authors, by J. Tuel, Stringer § Townsend. 





VIOLIN PLAYERS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The following remarks were embodied in a notice of Mr. Ikelheimer’s 
Concert on the night of the 7th inst. The report was crowded out of 
our columns a fortnight ago. 

It is difficult to attract an American audience to hear violin playing— 
not because the instrument has lost its power of charming, or its popular- 
ity with the public; but because such a succession of extraordinary talent 
devoted to this instrament has appeared in this country, that it will require 
novelty greater than anything we have lately had, to create another * vi- 
olin excitement.” The first on our list of great players, in point of date, 
was Nagel, generally termed “ the princely Nagel.” He was truly an 
exquisite performer: grace, sweetness, and delicacy characterised his 
style ; and although towards the last he sacrificed somewhat too much to 
vitiated popular taste, still he was an elegant and finished artist, with a 
manner modelled upon an excellent school. Ole Bull came next, we 
believe; and he had everything iu his favour—a fine person, an excellent- 
ly assumed air of shrinking modesty, a raputation written up with great 
tact and interspersed with large dashes of the marvellous and romantic. 
He was gifted, moreover, with an extraordinary appreciation of what would 
best humbug the public, and combined with al! these advantages fine na- 
tural, and great mechanical skill. Had Ole Bull loved the art with a 
thousandth part the passion he lavished upon money, he would have been 
agreat artist—a musical prodigy. Buthis splehdid qualities were sacri- 
ficed to the lust of gain ; and he who might have been a magnificent per- 
furmer was content to be a magnificent charlatan. 

Vincent Wallace came next, and he was in truth a many-sided genius ; 
but he spoiled all he did, by doing a little of everything. He executed 
some marvellous things upon the violin, but the judgment was rarely sa- 
tisfied, for his performance was characterised by a total want of finish. 
This, however, was to be expected from a man who played with extra- 
ordinary facility on the violin, piano-forte, clarionette, &., &c. 

Vieuxtemps, was the greatest artist and the greatest master that has ever 
visited thiscountry. In him we recognised all that was pure, refined, and 
classic in his beautiful art. In him we found the highest mental attri- 
butes, cultivated to the mostelevated point of classic refinement. He was 
the personification of beauty in the art ; and the severest judgment could 
not tind anything to cavil at, however rigid the scrutiny. Huis advent to 
our young country was a public benefit, and would have been great in its 
results had not the public turned an inattentive ear to that sublime art- 
teaching. He was a prophet in his ert, but his disciples were few ; and 
his struggles against coldness and neglect were painful but unavailing. 
He left with sorrow an ungrateful country. But though the seeds he sow- 
ed were scattered, few and far between, they have not perished ; some 
fell upon a grateful soil, and in the hearts and mindsof many, Vieuxtemps 
is cherished as the highest standard of classic excellence. The gentle 
genius of Artot was universally admired and appreciated, whilst Camillo 
Sivori and Joseph Burke, have still further added to our “ violin revela- 
tions.” In short the public have nothing to learn in violin playing, and 
it will take a second Paganini, or a return of their favourite artists, to 


| awaken their enthusiasm, or excite their surprise. 


M. Desiré Ikelheimer is a very clever violinist, but he cannot take 
rank with any of the artists we have mentioned. His tone is by no means 
good, although that muy in a great measure depend upon his instrument; 
stillan experienced player would not force a bad instrument so that the 
tone became harsh and discordant. His execution is not clear, although 
it is rapid; and a general want of finish is perceptible throughout. In 
manual dexterity, therefore, he offers nothing to surprise or enchain the 
public ; and as great glitter in this respect is too often found a successtul 
lure to the mass, its want in this instance will account for the want of 
public sympathy. But M. Ikelheimeris not without distinguished merit, 
for his portamenio is really admirable, and induces us to believe that he 
will become a sterling artist, when the fascinating folly of exhibiting 
himself as a “‘ wandering star’’ shall have passed away, and when time 
aud much study shall have fitted him for the position he desires to assume. 





M. GUIZOT BEFORE ‘THE ENGLISH PUBLIC. 
This distinguished statesman and author was present at a public din- 
ner in London on the 2d inst. The occasiun was the anniversary festival 
of the supporters of a Hospital for Consumption, a recent addition to the 
charitable institutions of the Metropolis. Mr. Disraeli presided ; and we 
find his principal speech and that of M. Guizot thus reported in a London 
paper of the following day. 
Mr. Disraeli rose and proposed “ Prosperity to the Hospital.” His 
speech, which occupied more than an hour and a half in delivery, but 
which was listened to throughout with the greatest interest, commenced 
by remarking on the various and varying circumstances which had 
achieved the results communicated to the meeting by the secretary. It 
was impossible to make a triter remark than to say that England had al- 
ways been justly celebrated for its public charities, but, like all very 
trite remarks, it was also extremely just. He attributed the fact to the 
habit of self-government enjoyed for so long a period, and in so high a 
degree, by the people of this country. He then remarked on the singu- 
larity of the circums‘ance, that with hospitals, infirmaries, and asylums of 
great extent existing in the metropolis, and minor institutions, embracing 
every disease to which man was liable, trom the eye to the foot—hospi- 
tals for consumption had been so recently thought of. Consumption and 
diseases of the chest were, he observed, the mostcommon and the most 
destructive maladies in this country, yet, until within the last eight years 
patients suffering from them were excluded, by that very fact, from the 
medical relief afforded by existing charities. Eight years ago this state 
of things first attracted attention, and a not very crowded meeting was 
held upon the subject at the Hanover-square-rooms. Since that time a 
wonderful progress had been made, and the new building at Brompton 
was the result. He commended the taste which had been displayed in 
the architectural embellishment of the hospital. “ Depend upon it,” 
suid he, “there is magic in form, to which human nature must ever be 
obedient. When we contemplate the past, even in ruins, we admire it, 
not merely from the associations of the past, but because the past is em- 
bodied in the beautiful. If all that remained of the past was a ruined 
cotton mill, you would not contemplate it as you do Tintern Abbey.” 
(Laughter.) He then pointed out the good which it had already effect- 
ed, as shown in the secretary's report: and in an eloquent manner allud- 
ed to the benetits which science would derive from the systematic treat- 
ment of a disease hitherto believed to have been incurable. Turning to 
the benefactors of the charity, he pronounced a high eulogium «n his 
friend Sir. H. Foulis for the munificent offer he had made to build a 
chapel. Referring to the generosity of Mademoiselle Lind to the hospi- 
tal, he characterized it as marvellous. It came upon them, as it were, in 
a heavenly burst of music that charmed every sense and touched every 
heart—a sweet carol of charity, filling the popular ear with bewilder- 
ment, sympathy, and rapture. He looked on the fact as one of the most 
remarkable evidences of the age in which they lived. He thought there 
was something not only unprecedented, but transcendental, in seeing this 
youthful maiden, when riches were poured into her lap, and the plaudits 


of millions were ringing in her ear, turning aside to feel the sympathies 
of their common humanity, and oat of her treasure paying, as it were, 
tithes to human nature. Jenny Lind had added some bright plumes to 
the wing which they wished to construct, and he hoped that the com- 
paay present would complete the rest. He called on them to rise from 
that table and drink the toast he had proposed, not as they would from 
some routine banquet of a common-place charity, but with the conviction 
that they were bound together to do a great deed which they would re- 
member as an event memorable in their existence. 

The toast was drank with the utmost enthusiasm. 

M. Guizor then rose and said,—Gentlemen, I am really ashamed, after 
having heard that beautiful speech which has been just now delivered 
before you by your most honorable and distingaished chairman, I am 
really ashamed to come forward with my bad English (cheers, and cries 
of “ No”), and my still worse pronunciation. (Renewed merry? [hope 
you will sympathize with my feelings, if not with my words. (Cheers.) 
{ am fulfilling a sort of debt of gratitude when rising now and addressing 
you in the present circumstances. In the same parish, near the same spot 
where lies your Hospital for Consumption, I enjoy, since more than one 
year, the kindest English hospitality. (Loud cheers) [ am a daily witness 
of all the good which is done there by your care, and in yourname. I 
cannot walk around my home without seeing the poor sick persons whom 
yourelieve walking in the fields and gardens which you have prepared 
for them. (Cheers.) Everything that happens in that house, within and 
without, strikes my ear and moves my heart; and what is still more 
striking and moving, I cannot lift up my eyes Without reading on the walls 
of that house, as on the walls of almost every such institution of London 
and England—* Supported by Voluntary Contributions.” (Loud cheers.) 
Gentlemen, this is not the geueral practice on the continent; and, if 1 am 
not mistaken, it was uot the practice of ancient times in your own 
country. 

Your f-refathers did feel, as you feel yourselves, a deep sympathy for 
all the suffering and miseries of mankind, and they did wish, and did un- 
dertake, as you do wish and do undertake, to relieve them. They tried 
to provide at once, and in the first day, for the fature life of such institu- 
tions. They did endow them in the first day with separate and perma- 
nent reyenues,—they did believe this would be separate and safe,—they 
did believe that those revenues would be sufficient,—they did confide in 
the stability of all things around them, and the perpetual efficiency of 
their own good. (Loud cheers.) That was a noble and benevolent feel- 
ing ; but, allow me to say, it was a too proud and not well enlightened 
teeling. (Cheers.) Experience—a dearly bought experience—has taught 
us all this truth now. The voluntary principle has replaced almost every- 
where the permanent aud perpetual revenue. (Cheers.) You confide in 
the goodwill of men, as your forefathers confided in the stability of things. 
(Loud cheers.) And now every generation—and I ought almost to say 
every mau—becomes anew every year the founder of all the public in- 
stitutions of sympathy and charity in Eugland. (Continued cheering.) 
And that sympathy never fails. The life of this institution has never 
been shortened and never endangered by so precarious a condition. 
(Cheers.) That is the wonderful result of a charity as enlightened as it 
is fervent; that is one of the most striking and mivaculous evidences of 
the moral and public character of your country. (Loud cheers) Espe- 
cially in our day, amidst those terrible storms by which the whole civil- 
ized world is now shaken, and which tend everywhere to irritate and 
rouse the poor against the rich, the suffering part against the prospering 
part of mankind, it is more than ever important to adhete firmly to so 
excellent a practice (Cheers.) 1 trust that the voluntary principle, 
that is, liberty in charity, will continne to display its immense power for 
doing good under the security given to it by the support of a solid Gev- 
ernment, in the glorious sympathy for all the miseries—for all the moral 
and material wants of mankind, and in firmness against all the bad pas- 
sions and all the follies of mankind. (Cheers.) These are the two con- 
ditions by which you will insure the permanent triumph of civilization 
over desiruction—the triumph of social life over social death. (Loud 
Cheers.) May God, without whose hand we cannot complete anything 
great and good, be our constant protector in that awful strife! It is a 
great happiness and honour for me, on such a day, to propose to you as a 
toast “ The most noble the Patrons and Supporters of this excellent in- 
stitution—your President, the Duke of Richmond, and the Vice-presi- 
dents.” I beg to add to them the hon. Baronet who has distinguished 
himself by so magnificent a gift asa chapel to the hospital. I propose 
that toast to the meeting. : : Ly a 

On resuming his seat, the company rose and testified their admiration 
and respect for M. Guizot by continued cheering. 





GREAT ACHIEVEMENT OF SCIENCE. 
Letter to the Editor of the Times. 

The following successful result of an experiment made to putout a fire 
in a coal mine is so important that I feel a statement of the particulars 
will be interesting to your readers. On Monday morning, the 2d instant, 
one of my coal mines at Astley was discovered to be on fire, and had 








spread to such an alarming extent as to prevent all access by the usual 
shafts. We immediately put out all the tires about the works, and re- 
quested the cottagers in the neighbourhood to do the same, for fear of an 
explosion. The plan of procedure in such cases (which happens more 
frequently than those unacquainted with collieries suppose) is, first to 
stop down all openings into the mine, so as to prevent any access to the 
atmosphere. If, after some time, the fire is found not extinguished, the 
only alternative is to fill the mine with water from sources in the neigh- 
bourhood. In the absence of a suflicient reservoir of water the pumps 
are stopped, and the water allowed to accumulate from the natural drain- 
ings, generally an unsatisfactory and slow process. In the former p!an 
notwithstanding every precaution is taken in sealing the shafts, it is found 
by experience that air in small quantities will be drawn through the 
stoppings and fissures of the earth sufficient to keep up a slow rate of 
combustion for a very long period. We have proof of this in many cases 
occurring in this neighbourhood. In the extensive collieries worked by 
Lord Bradford, at Bolton, the mine has been on fire nearly two years. 
When the fire happened it was sealed up for some months ; but, on open- 
ing it, the fire was still found burning. The pits were again immediate- 
ly sealed up, and left to remain for twice the former period. On opening 
the mine at this time the fire burst out as before. It was again closed, 
and so remains to this day. At the collieries of the Earl of Ellesmere, at 
Worsley, one of the mines took fire about the same time ; it was treated 
in the same way ; itis still on fire; and, at this moment, his Lordship is 
about to turn in the Bridgewater Canal. In the Patricroft Colliery, the 
deepest mine in this country, a fire broke out in the upper part of the 
workings, which bafiled every attempt to extinguish it, and is now stop- 
ped up and abandoned. At Mr. Blundell’s colliery, at Blackrod, in this 
district, the pits were opened after being closed some weeks,.on account 
of fire, when a fearful explosion took place, and did considerable inis- 
chief to the workings. The fire burned with greater intensity than ever ; 
the flames rose out of the mines and set fire to the head-gear, aud burn- 
ed so fiercely within the pit that it actually melted the iron tram-wheels. 
Iu this case the river Douglas was eventually turned into the workings so 
as to fill them with water. I could mention several other cases in this im- 
mediate neighbourhood to show the importance of the question before us, 
and the difliculties we have to contend with when these unfortunate ac- 
cidents occur. In our case we instantly sealed up the mine, yet fire-damp 
issued from every crevice about the stoppings, aud through orifices in the 
earth, in such quantities that the safety lamps would take fire at a con- 
siderable distance. In this state of things 1 wrote to Mr. Goldsworthy 
Gurney, whose application of high-pressure steam to the ventilation of 
coal mines is exciting so much interest, stating the case, and asking if he 
could point out any plan by high pressure steam exhaustion, or otherwise, 
likely to be of service. Mr. Gurney immediately came down, and after 
well investigating the conditions, in consultation with us, proposed to fill 
the mine with carbonic acid, azote, or some other extinguishing and in- 
combustible gas. This, at first, appeared to us impracticable, aud the 
immense quantity required to fill the galleries and lateral workings, to- 
gether above three miles in length, too expensive, if it were possible to 
obtain it, to warrant the proposition. He, however, soon set us right. He 
said nitrogen, or azote, might be obtained from the winds of heaven, and 
carbonic acid from the coals lying was‘e about the pit, assisted by a little 
charcoal and lime ; air would be deprived of its oxygen by being 
through burning charcoal, coke, and small coal, and the azote setiree. In 
short, the product of this combustion would be the choke, or black damp 
known in mines. We immediately built a turnace of brickwork four 
feet square, at a safe distance from the downcast shaft. To the ashpit, in 
every other respect made tight, aniron cylinder 13 inches in diameter 
was connected, and made to terminate at an elbow under water in a close 
tank partly filled. With the upper part of this tank, above water, another 
pipe was connected and carried through the stopping of the downcast 
pit. A powerful steam jet was made to work between the farnace and 
the tank, which drew the air down through the fire, and forced it tongs 
the water. A second jet was placed in the cylinder at the top of the 
downcast shaft, and made to draw the choke damp from the tank, and 
force it into the pit. At the other, or upcast shaft, we placed a jet in a 
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cylinder through the stopping,and made to exhaust from the shaft beneath, 
80 a8 to assist the compressing jets, and draw the choke damp through the 
leries between them. The apparatus thus fitted, as soon as the fire 
burnt up, was set inaction. In order to test the effect of the choke 
damp we placed some burning tow, moistened with spirits of turpentine, 
into it. The flame was as instantly extinguished as if placed in water. It 
was thus tested in the cylinder, as it passed from the ashpit, before com- 
ing to the jet ; also in the tank and second cylinder, with similar results. 
This was conclusive evidence of the perfect formation of the choke damp. 
In about two hours after the jets were set in action fire damp disappeared 
from the shafts, and we observed a slight cloudy appearance in the es- 
capage from the upcast shaft. It had the suiphurous smell of choke, 
which pervaded the air toa considerable distance. A safety lamp was now 
brought and placed ia the upcast cylinder ; it became instantly extinguish. 
ed as if putin water. For this purpose the draughts were momentarily 
shut off. A bright burning fire of charcoal, in a chafing dish, was placed 
in the escapage at the cylinder, and was also immediately extinguished. 
These facts satisfied us that the choke damp had passed through the mine. 
The period of its appearance agreed with our calcalations. The quantity 
of choke damp forced through the mine was about 6,000 cubic feet per 
minute, and this would fill the galleries in about that time. The choke 
damp was allowed to remain for several hours, at the termination of which 
we were conviaced that all fire, however intense, must be extinguished 
inthe mine. The connexion with the tarnace was now broken, and fresh 
air driven through by the same jets. In about two hours the choke damp 
disappeared ; this was shown by a safety lamp burning clearly in the es- 
capage, in the cylinder at the upcast shaft. ‘ 

e regarded the mine now as perfectly safe. With several men I de- 
scended the downcast shaft, 390 teet deep, to the tunnel leading to the 
working. We found all clear. The exhausting jet was kept up, draw- 
ing fresh air through the mine all night. The next day several men went 
down and passed through the workings, and found all clear and safe. 
Their report was particularly favourable. In uo part of the mine could 
they perceive any fire, and the action of the single jet in the upcast is 
described by them as passing a current with a greater speed than the 
furnace (which is pronounced to be the most effectual one in the prnge 
had ever before done in this or any of the other mines of which 1 am the 
proper. This result has occasioned the greatest interest in our neigh- 

urhood. Never was an experiment more successful. A gigantic 
power under such complete control, fighting with the elements. and, as 
it were, compelling them to destroy each other. The application of 
high-pressure steam to the ventilation of coal mines may effect a greater 
rotection to life and property, but we regard this application as little 
inferior to the coal trade, and a triumph of science equal to any of the 
pa day. The steam jet is now used to ventilate the mine; the gal- 
eries are perfectly clear, and the men are working with naked candles. 
In all the progressive stages of coal mining, but more particularly at the 
preseut time, when we find that by the ingenuity of scientific develop- 
ments it has become one of the most prodigal sources of wealth, not ouly 
to the capitalist but to the labouring artizan, the uncertain value of min- 
eral property has invariably thwarted and repulsed the enterprise of the 
nation. To-day we may have aremunerative adventure, watched over 
by the genius of revealed theory and practice; while to-morrow may 
discover it has become the element of wholesale destruction to life, or a 
wreck of private hazard and national wealth. This experiment goes far 
to remove the impending dauger, and render those difficulties which 
hitherto have been insuperably easy to be overcome, and at so trifling a 
cost as to be within the reach of the smallest capitalist. The simplicity 
of the experiment is only exceeded by its novelty; and the success is un- 
questionably the most perfect that any single demonstration could possi- 
bly have produced. The advantages are more numerous than we can 
here detail. Supposing an ordinary fire requires the shafts to be sealed 
for two months, what is the proprietor to do in the mean time? His 
connexions in trade, if not entirely lost, are restricted and broken; his 
mine injared and consumed; and the working colliers left to starve out 
the interim. His annual rents, interest of capital, and the more serious 
disbursements of incidental expenses, fall heavily upon him; whereas 
the immediate app'ication of our experiment would put the mine in a 
working condition with a delay of not more than twodays. These fuc!s 
are brought before the public for the benefit of all classes, being a public 
remedy fora national loss. To the untiring energy ef Mr. Gurney are 
we indebted for them. He voluntarily tendered his services, and, owing 
to his ability the mineral property of this kingdom has been insured 
against the destructive element of fire, and consequently made a safer in 
vestment for capital. I may add, the expense of this experiment was 
trifling compared to the inconvenience, delay, and cost of letting in water 
to till tae mine and pamping it out again, being not more than as many 
pence as the other would have been pounds. = Jounx DARLINGTON. 

Astiey Collieries, near Manchester, April 30. 











Fines at Sea.—The publication of the above drew forth the following 
letter on another most important subject. 

Sir,—A letter from Mr. Darlington in your paper of this morning, re- 
lating the success of an experiment for the extinction of a fire in his col- 
liery by filling the mine with air incapable of supporting combastion, has 
recalled to my mind a method which suggested itself to me some years 
ago of extinguishing fires on board ship, and has convinced me that if 
generally adopted it would be the means of saving much valuable pro- 
perty aud many still more valuable lives, at an expense too trifliug to be 
worth’a moment's consideration. 

et several flat vessels filled with broken marble or chalk be distribu- 
ted in the lowest parts of a ship, in the most convenient situations; near 
these let barrels of glazed earthenware containing diluted muriatic acid 
be placed, connected with the vessels of carbonate of lime by means of 
valved pipes; and let these valves be farnished with strong wires, led by 
means of cranks to some proper situation on deck. 

In case ot fire, let all open ports and other communicatious with the 
external air be closed as far as possible, and let all hands be called upon 
deck. The wires being now pulled and the valves opened, the acid will 
flow from the barrels upon the carbonate of lime, and large quantities of 
carbonic acid will be immediately set free. As this gas is heavier than 
common air, and does not readily mix with it, the common air will be 
displaced and the whole cavity of the ship will speedily be filled with the 
gas, and all combustion will be instantly extinguished, with as much cer- 
tuinty as if the ship were filled with water, and without the least injury 
to the property on board. The means of evacuating the gas when it has 
served its purposes will readily suggest themselves. 1 purposely omit 
these and other details, in the hope that my letter may the more readi- 
ly obtain admission into your columns, 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


London, May 2. 8. H. 





THE SCURRILOUS PRESS IN LONDON. 


The following case is detailed in the police reports of the 27th ult. 

Bow-street.—Martin Ansell, a sickly-looking young man. residing at 
7, Bennet-street, Stamford-street, Blackfriars, described as editor of the 
Satirist paper, and Sarah Mills, a middle-aged woman of rather vulgar 
appearance, were charged upon a summons with having conspired to 
extort money from Mr. Henry Bevan, an elderly gentleman, related to 
the well known bauking firm in the city. 

Mr. Ballantine attended as counsel for the prosecution,"and Mr. Hunter 
for the defendant Ansell; Mr. Lewis, attorney, appeared for Mills. 

We observed Lord George Lennox on the bench during the investiga- 
tion, which was a very tedious and protracted one, occupying the greater 
part of the day. 

Mr. Ballantine opened the case for the prosecution. After observing 
upon its public importance, and expressing with warmth his utter indig- 
nation at the species of couduct by which the defendants sought to main- 
tain a disreputable livelihood, the learned counsel proceeded to state 
that the complainant, Mr. Bevan, was a private gentleman residing in 
Hamilton-place at Twickenham, but not, as the detendants had evidently 
supposed, a partner in the banking concern in Lombard-street. The 
male defendant was the registered proprietor and editor of the Satirist, a 
coe which it was quite unnecessary to allude to, in fitting terms 

efore his worship, who was already so well acquainted with its charac- 
ter; but, in order that the defendant might not be taken by surprise 
hereafter, he would at once mention that, under the 6th and 7th of Victo- 
ria, chap. 96, proceedings might be commenced against him separately, 

as well as conjointly with Miss Mills—the words of the clause being in 
effect, “That if any person or persous shall publish, or threaten to pub- 
lish, or offer to abstain from publishing, &c., with intent to extort money 
or securities for money, such person or persons shall be liable to impri- 
sonment, with or without bend labour, for any period not exceeding three 


years’ With regard to the other defendant, Sarah Mills it would appear 
that she had filled the situation of a governess somewhere in the vicinity 
ot Mr. Bevan’s country residence, and had occasionally seen that gentle- 


fresh onslaught, until the patience of the parties being exhausted, expo- 
sure must at length ensue. 
vised Mr. Bevan to prosecute the defendants at any risk of annoyance, and 
so do tke public that important service which must result from their pun- 
ishment. 
in the one common design upon the pocket of Mr. Bevan, the learned 
gentleman read a variety of extracts from the Satirist newspaper, on and 
after the above date, the following being a sample ot their character :— 


Rogers calls in the aid of the police, as the reports of last week show. A very 
wealthy firm in Lombard street, on whom we have had an eye, tickles the impor- 
tuning petticoats ina very different fashion. 
of ropes quite unique in its way, and we shall give a collection of epistles before 
us W 

and the Regent’s-park. 
money’ would desi re, they will, certes, ‘ adorn a tale.’’’ 


kind, and Miss Mills had no more claim upon Mr. Bevan in respect of any 
act of his towards her, than she had upon him (the learned counsel). As 
far back as September, 1848, she addressed some letters to Mr. Bevan, in 
which she requested him to be her banker for 10/., and finding that her 
request was not complied with, her correspondence began to assume a 
threatening character. She repeated her ; ree for 10/ , and reminded 
him that  & had been introduce to him by their mutual friend, Mrs. 
H-~—; at the same time intimating her wish to be spared the necessity 
of appealing to Mrs. Bevan for the money. The correspondence was 
continued ; and on the 15th of November she wrote a letter, in which, 
after remonstrating with him for the contemptuous manner in which he 
had treated the appeals of * an old neighbour,” she inquired how it might 
suit his views to have certain immoralities of which he had been culpa- 
ble, with reference to a married lady, exposed to his wife, daughters, and 
“ partners” in Lombard-street. She concluded by threatening to publish 
his letters, and certain disclosures which had come to her knowledge, in 
a satirical Sunday paper, and to forward copies to all his relatives and 
friends unless she received from him the amount which had been claimed. 
Subsequently to this a letter was addressed to him by Miss Mills, from 
81, West-street, Brighton, in which she stated her intention to go to Lon- 
don with the view of placing his letters in the hands of a London editor, 
and the effect of this threat was first manifested in the Satirist of the 
31st of March, when there appeared under the head of “ Notices to Cor- 
respondents,” a series of small paragraphs, containing insinuations, affect- 
ing the character of Mr. Bevan and others, which ought not to be tolera- 
ted, and which, he was happy to say, would not be sanctioned by any 
respectable newspaper in the kingdom. He (Mr. Ballantine) was quite 
aware that many people—some without the slightest imputation upon 
their moral character—would often submit to a pecuniary sacrifice rather 
than endure the annoyance which the publication of their names, week 
after week, in a print of this infamous nature, very naturally caused them: 
but it would be much the wiser course to step forward and crush the of- 
fender at once, for, where a compromise was effected, with a view of si- 
lencing the slanderer, it was not unfrequently made the pretence for a 


He (the learned counsel) had, therefore, ad- 


Having traced the history of Miss Mills’s connexion with Ausell 


“Qld Sam. Rogers is not the only banker beset by clamorous ladies. Old 


He answers their letters ina style 


ich will excite some astonishment, and just a little risibility at Twickenham 
If they do not ‘point a moral’, as perhaps ‘the man of 


In subsequent numbers intimations were given that the ‘ liquorish old 
banker’s epistles’ would appear as soon as possible, and a series of com- 
munications, entitled, * The Banker and his Doings,” &c. The learned 
counsel next referred to an iaterview which Mr. Bevan’s solicitor had had 
with Ansell and Mills (as detailed in evidence), and remarked upon the 
statement of Anseil, that it was his intention to show up the complainant 
after the style of a series of papers then publishing ia the Satirist, and 
which he (Mr. Ballantine) characterised as an infamous raking up of 30 
years’ old grievauces, for which there could be no possible object but ex- 
tortion of money to purchase their suppressiou. He trusted that the re- 
sultof the present prosecution, which would be unquestionably the se- 
vere punisumeat of the offenders, would have the wholesome effect 
of deterring them and others from the pursuance, hereafter, of a 
course of infamy which had very properly aroused the indiguation of 
the public. 

The learned counsel then called Mr Bevan, who, producing a namber 
of letters addressed to him by Miss Mills, aud one trom Ansell, deposed 
to the fact of his having receivedthem. He had seen Miss Mills, the fe 
male detendant. 

Mr. Hunter declined to cross-examine the wituess. 

It was agreed on both sides that the names of certain ladies moving iu 
a respectable sphere, aud mentioned in the correspondence produced, 
should not be meatioued withiu the hearing of the reporters, to prevent 
the annoyauce which such exposures might occasion. 

Mr. Lewis, handing apa letter in the complianant’s handwriting, ad- 
dressed to Miss Mills, inquired if he knew Mrs H , the lady therein 
meutioned, and whether the party alluded to as “a gentleman” was not 
in reality himself? 








Mr. Batciantine objected to an answer being given to these mysterious 
questions, as they were wholly irrelevant to the present inguiry, and 
would only tend to drag in the names of parties and the particulars of 
transactions having nothing to do with the charge against the detendants. 

Mr. Jarpine thought that the effect of it would be to realise the threats 

of publication,and to complete the very offeuce with which the defendants 
stood charged. It must be borne in mind that he was not going to adjadi- 
cate in the present case, but merely to decide whether it was a proper 
one for the consideration of a jur 
A long discussiou on’ the admissibility of this sort of evidence ended in 
its rejection by the Court. 
In answer to Mr. Lewis, the witness then stated that the purport of 
Miss Mills’s iirst letter to him was an application for money. He did not 
remember the exact amount demauded, or the terms in which the claim 
was made. Witness had never authorised his solicitor to give Miss Mills 
any money, but he had directed him to advertise in The Times for her 
address. with a view of prosecuting her. 

Mr. T. G. Finmore examined.—L am a partnerin the firm of Clarke and 
Finmore, solicitors. Inco sequence of a communication | received from 
Mr. Bevan, I called at the Satirist office, in Catherine-street, on the 19th ot 
April last, and was thence referred to7, Bennet street, Blackfriars, 
where I had an interview with the defendant Ansell. I referred to the 
“ Notices to Correspondents” in the Sadiris¢, and told the defendant that,l 
had authority to take proceedings agaiust him if any further attacks ap- 
peared. Ansell replied that nothing libellous had appeared or should ap- 
pear. He stated that he had several letters in his possession, and that he 
purposed to publish the first of the series in the next Saturday's paper ; 
that they would uccupy a great deal of space, as he had letters enough to 
fill 20 columns, and they would be continued in the succeeding numbers 
He then produced a number of the Satirist, and, poiniing to an article 
headed “The Life and Adventures of Captain Adam Smith,” said, that 
was the formin which they would appear. I asked himif the letters had 
been delivered tohim by awoman. He replied, ‘‘ No, but by a geutle- 
man ; althougha lady had called upon him on the subject, whom he re- 
fused to see because she had declined givi1g her name.’’ I then asked if 
it was not possible to stop the publication of the letters, and although not 
authorised by my client to make any proposal, [ said he might possibly 
prefer en bmitting to a little extortion to stop the publication, and asked if 
he would be the medium of effecting acompromise He said he would 
not. He then promised that the publication of the letters should be 
postponed until a previous communicativa had been made to him. I 
then left, and on the following Monday received from Ansell a letter to 
this effect :-- 

“ The editor of the ‘ Satirist’ presents his compliments to Messrs. Clarke and 

Finmore, and begs to state that, according to promise, the first article will appear 
in next Saturday s paper. Miss Mills address is 18, Upper Montagu-street, Mon 
tagu-square.”” 
I next called, in company with another gentleman, on Miss Mills, at the 
above residence. I told her that I had called upon her respecting certain 
letters which she had addressed to Mr. Bevan, and wished to know if she 
hed them still in ber possession, or whether, as Mr. Bevan had been in- 
formed, they were in the hands of the editor of the Satirist? She said 
she had not given them to him. I asked it any other person had given 
Ansell information respecting them. She replied, uot that she was aware 
of. I asked her if she would give the letters up; and she replied that she 
would not object to do so fora small consideration. I said Mr. Bevan 
might probably be induced to give her the £10. she had applied for, if 
she would give them upand promise not to annoy him or bis family any 
more; and [ added, thatif all further annoyance in the Sadirist ceased 
also, Mr. Bevan might be induced to add to the sum at a future day. Miss 
Mills, in reply, said she considered she was entitled to£50. I then 
promised to communicate with Mr. Bevan and let her know the result. 
She had said that if be had given her the £10. when she first applied for 
it, the subsequent letters would not have been writtentohim I next 
saw Mr. Bevan, and on the 16th wrote to Miss Mills to appoint another 
interview with her, On the 18th I received a note from Ansell as 
follows :— 


“The gentleman of your firm who called on Miss Mills on Monday is requesied 
to call here this afternoon, between 4 and 5o'clock. Bennet-street, &c.” 





man; but beyond a merely courteous recognition in passing there had 
been no intimacy whatever between them. Strange as it must seem, 
there was not the slightest pretence for any imputation of an immoral 





I wrote tosay I should be prevented calling then, but would fixa time. I 


+t on the same day as the above the following note from M iss 
ills :— 





“ Miss Mills presents her compliments to Mr. Finmore, &c, Acting upon the 
advice of a friend, she begs to refer him to Mr. Ansell, who will be at home 
between 4 and 5 o’clock.’” 4 

No material additional facts were elicited in cross-examination. 

The copies of the Satirist having been put iu, with the letters referred 
to, this closed the case for the prosecution. 

Mr. Hunter asked, if there really was any case to go to a jury ? 

Mr. Jardine did notusually express his views upon a case which was 
going to another tribuual, unless urged to do so; but he would, if pressed 
by the learned counsel. His mind was quite made up that he should send 
the case to a jury. 

Mr. Hunter regretted the determination of the magistrate, considerin 
that there was noevidence whatever against his client, who had refuse 
to compromise the affair ; was a very respectable man, and had conducted 
the Satiris‘, by whichhe had lost money, with the view of entirely alter- 
ing and improving ite character. 

Mr. Lewis, seeing that his worship was determined to commit the de- 
fendants, wold not offer any remarks now; but he hoped it would go forth 
that only one side of the case had been heard. 

Mr. Janpive made a tew observationsupon the case to justify his deter- 
mination to send it before a jury, remarking especially upon the threat of 
Ansell as to publishing Mr. Bevan’s case in the style of Captain Smith’s 
(than which nothivg could be more abominable), and the two notes of 
Ansell and Miss Mills relative to an appointment with Mr. Finmore ; 
which abundantly proved thatthey were leagued together with one com- 
mon object. His worship then committed the defendants for trial, con- 
senting totake bail, Ansell wes required to furnish two sureties in £150 
each, and himself in £300; Mills in £100 and two sureties in £50 each. 

Mills procured her bail, and was discharged. 





Apotition or Buriats 1x Towns.—An earnest and laudable effort is 
making in England to obtain legislative measures four preventing intramu- 
ral burials. The subject is of great importance, and we give below one 
sample of what is doing in the matter. The meeting here alluded to ap- 
pears, however, to have manifested a semi-political character, which is 
much to be regretted. Public opinion is gradually manifesting itself ; 
and we hope that city grave-yards are doomed. 


Yesterday evening a large and highly respectable meeting was held 
at the Western Literary Institution, Leicester-square, for the purpose ef 
petitioning Parliament for the immediate closing of burial places in cities 
and towns. Mr. James Hansard presided, and among those who were 
present on the platform were Mr. Mackinnon, M. P., Mr. Wylde, M. P., 
Mr. G. Thompson, M. P., Mr. G. A. Walker, and Mr. C. Cochrane. The 
meeting was addressed at considerable length by each of these gentle- 
men, and the proceedings vere characterised by the utmost unanimity. 
Mr. Mackinnon announced that a few days previously Lord John Russell 
assured him that the government intended bringing in and passing through 
Parliament during the present session a bill for the suppression of intra- 
mural interment. The meeting, however, was repeatedly warned not to 
trust too much to these promises of ministerial aid, and that it was neces- 
sary to have public opinion loudly and unequivocally expressed on the 
subject before its friends could hope to see it successful. Mr. Mackinnon 
gave an amusing account of the difficulties which he had encountered in 
endeavouring to get a measure passed inreference to this question during 
the sessions of 1843, 1844, and 1845. Mr. George Thompson also assailed 
the vested interests by which the question had been obstructed, and in 
the category made the Church occupy the most prominent place. 

The following resolutions were unanimously agreed to :— 

“ It having been repeatedly demonstrated that the practice of bury- 
ing the dead in the midst of the living produces the most deplorable con- 
sequences to the health of the community, by poisoning the air we breathe 
and the water we drink, this meeting deeply regrets that a question in- 
volving the disposal of some 600,000 bodies, the annual mortality of the 
United Kingdom, should not have taken precedence of ali others in the 
sanitary measures passed in the last session of Parliament. That more 
especially at the present time, when cholera is among us, the constant 
disturbance of dead bodies, in every stage of decomposition, anfl the ex- 
posure of haman remains in consequence of the incessant upturning of the 
soil, for the purpose of making graves long since filled to repletion, ought 
to be instantly abolished. That this meeting also protests most strongly, 
on the ground of the utter worthlessness of the protection thereby atford- 
ed to the public health, and for other cogent reasons, against the practice 
of depositing bodies iu vaults or other receptacles under churches or cha- 
pels, Whether in leaden or ‘ pitched’ coffins; and therefore it records its 
unqzalitied condemnation of clause 112 of the City Sanitary Measure, 
which, in the year 1848, legalized this most objectionable and destructive 
custom.” 

“ That this meeting believes that many injurious consequences unavoid- 
ably resulting from the present system of iuterring the dead can only be 
removed by a legislative enactment, originating with, or supported by, 
Her Majesty’s Government. That in the year 1842 a Committee of the 
House of Commons reported to Parliament ‘ That after alongand patient 
investigation, they could not arrive at any other conclusion than that the 
nuisance of interments in large towns, andthe injury arising to the health 
of the community from the practice, were fully proved ; that the evils of 
interment in towns and populous places had grown to such a height that 
no time ought to be lost by the Legislature in applying a remedy; that 
this custom had desecrated the repose of the dead, and injared the health 
aud feelings of the living, could not be denied; that it had also exhibited 
the singular instance of the must wealthy, moral, and civilized commu- 
nity in the world tolerating a practice and an abuse which had been cor- 
rected fur years by nearly all other civilized nations in every part of the 
That these views of the Parliamentary Committee of 1842 were 
affirmed by a majority of the House itself in the year 1845; that univer- 
sal mischiefs require universal remedies, and, thereture, a general act for 
the establishment of cemeteries, in suitable localities, should be passed 
as a measure of wise legislative economy, and of simple justice to the 
nation.”’ 

The meeting, before separating, also agreed to petition Parliament for 
the abolition of burial in towns. 


globe.’ 





Tue Pitcn Lake.—Earl Dundonald having made a communication to 
his Excellency Lord Harris, on the subject of the capabilities of the as- 
phaltum of the celebrated Pitch Lake as fuel the Port of Spain Gazette adds, 
— From time to time the practicability of using pitch asa fuel for the 
generating of steam, both as regards land and marine engines, has been 
brought before the public; but either from the absence ot any preten- 
sions to reputation for scientific research in this colony, or failure, whole 
or partial, in the experiments made to test the practicability of the scheme, 
the public have been led at first to doubt, and latterly totally to disbelieve, 
the possibility of the useful adaptation of pitch as fuel. But the impor- 
tance which attaches to any opinion cn such a subject expressed by a 
man of Earl Dandonald’s standing in the scientific world, and the ex- 
tremely satisfaotory results of his Lordship’s experiments, circumscribed 
as they could not but be under the circumstances, will, we trust, be sufli« 
cient to attract anew attention to this important subject ; and to awaken 
the notice ofa high and eligible commercial body—more particularly do 
we hope the subject willattract the attention of the Royal Mail Steam 
Packet Company, whose iutercolonial steamers consume a vast quanity 
of coal, conveyed at great cost from England to the several depots, for the 
whole of which, under a proper adaptation of their furnaces, the pitch 
might prove a cheap and effectual substitute. No costly “ plant,” in the 
shape of build:- .s, would be necessary for this purpose, nor would any 
expensive ageacy for the digging of the pitch, and conveying it to the ship- 
ping place, be required. Contracts to furnish the necessary number of 
tons of pitch at stated periods would be readily entered into by compe- 
tent contractors; and the seaboard of the lake would afford full facility 
for shipping purposes. The first step the company would take, we pre- 
sume, would be the submitting the pitch to a series of accurate experi- 
ments in a laboratory to test its powers of generating caloric, as compar- 
ed with the power of coal ; but that this point may be satisfactorily tried, 
great care should be taken thatthe pure pitch of the Lake, and none other, 
be used in these experiments. Many years ugo a celebrated chy mistana- 
lysed what he understood to be a specimen of pitch from the Trinidad 
lake, and pronounced it to be mere porous stone. It was afterwards dis- 
covered that the substance used in the experiment was a very inferior 
specimen of the mixture of earth and pitch to be found in the neighbour- 
hood of San Fernando.”’ 





Hottow Bricxs.—Ata meeting of the Institute of British Architects, 
held in London, on the 10th, ult., a paper was read descriptive of the hol 
low brick ceiling recently turned over St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, by 
Robert Rawliuson, Esq.—Having stated that it had been the inteation of 
the late Mr. H. L. Elmes, the architect of this building, to construct the 
ceiling with patent compressed bricks, Mr. Rawlinson observed that he, 
ia using the hollow bricks, had only adopted a mode of construction know2 
to the ancients, and also applied to some of the early Christian churches 





in Italy—and in buildings of a more recent date. He stated that, although 
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not much in use of late years, these hollow bricks are now likely to be 
more generally applied ; as, owing to a relaxation of the excise laws and 
the application of machinery, they can be manafactared at a less cost than 
solid bricks—while they possess the advantage of being lighter. It has 
been suggested, too, that the hollow bricks may be economically applied 
in the coustruction of the partition and external walis of cottages other 
buildings, with the advantage of combining dryness with facility of yen- 
tilation. The construction of the arch in question was of some impor- 
tance from its size, the span being sixty-eight feet and its thickness one 
foot. The bricks used by Mr. Rawlinson were twelve inches in rh 
and four iuches square, with a longitudiaal perforation two inches in dia- 
meter. The weight and cost of the arch thus constructed was one-fourth 
less than they would have been had solid bricks been used. The work 
was set in mortar (formed of Halkin lime used fresh and made in a steam 
mill, ) with tne exception of five feet on each side of the key, which 1s set 
in cement. The spandril walls are similarly constructed, at distances of 
four feet six inches, with circular openings which afford a passage along 
the sides. On removing the centerings, the arch was found to have de- 
flected only three-eighths of an isch. 





Navrticat Improvement.—The following paragraph is going the round 
of the press; and most traly glad shall we be to fiad the promised resu\t 
accomplished. When the invention is patented, we hope its details will 


be made public :— 

S. Watts., jr., master of the ship Emma Watts, of Hallowell, Me., has 
invented an improved method of bending, reefing and furling the sails of 
vessels. Four men on the deck of a vessel can fur. or reef the main top 
sail, or any other sail, with the utmost ease and rapidity, no matter how 
furious the gale may be. No men are required to go aloft: by this mode 
also, all the topsails of a vessel can be reefed and the remaining canvass 
furled, during the time usually occupied in reefing a single topsail. 
When it is cousidered that the ship's crew are frequently obliged to spend 
an hour or more on the yard aloft, in reefing a single sail, at a risk of life 
and limb, that sails and masts are often lust, and vessels too, for wantof 
some method whereby the sails cau be quickly disposed of, we can form 
an idea of the value of this invention. A model of Capt. Watts’ invention 
was receatly examined in Boston by a number of individuals experienced 
in nautical things, among whom was R. B. Forbes, Esq. They all ex- 
a a their admiration for its ingenuity, its entire efficacy and great 
value. 

To this may be added the following from the Scientific American. lf 
we read it rightly, it will enable the officer in command of the deck to 
detect the slightest variation in the ordered course of steering. The 
careless man at the wheel will not relish such a tell-tale invention. 

Mr E. A. Daytonof Madrid, St. Lawrence Co. N. Y. has invented a 
new combinativa of the Chemical Telegraph with the compass ofa ship, 
to indicate the variation of a vessel from ber course. A small fillet of the 
chemical paper is combined with the compass, and it is drawn forward 
slowly by clockwork. ‘The fillet is marked with parallel lines, and a 
small steel point in connection with the wire of the battery resta on it. 
This will make a straight line always if the vessel does not diverge from 
her track, but every divergence of the vessel from her direct route will 
be indicated by the point marking either angular or curved lines on the 
fillet. The invention isa beautiful one, and the author intends to secure 
it by patent. 





When Panch gets hold of anything good, he is never in a hurry to let it 
go. A satire on the manners of the age is, however, a much more pro- 
mising subject for the expansive system than was the wearisome and iu- 
terminable Mrs. Caudle. 


Mr. Pips wis Diary.—Friday, April 27, 1849.—To the House of 
Commons, where an Irish Debate on the Rate-in-Aid Bill, which did 
make me drowsy. The House in Committee; the Irish Members moving 
all Sorts of frivolous Amendments, abusing the Government, and Quar- 
relling among themselves. Sir H. Barron did accuse Mr. Reynolds of 
being ready to Vote away other People’s Money because he had none of 
his own, and Mr. Reynolds did say that he never saw such Misery as on 
Sir H. Barron’s estate ; whereupon Sir H. Barron up in a Rage, and did 
deny the Fact with vehement Gestures, flourishing his fists gallautly. 
Then Mr. Reynolds did fall foul of Mr. Bateson, one that had been a Cap- 
tain, for questioning the Chancellor of the Exchequer concerning young 
Reynolds’ Place ; and did make a Joke upon Mr. Batesou’s Mastachios 
whereat much laugiiter. But a small joke do go a great way in the 
House of Commons. Before the Debate, Lord John Russell, marching up 
one of the side Galleries, and taking the Measure of the House through 
his Eye-glass : a sharp, delicate little Man, with a mild Voice, but do car- 
ry himself stately. Methought his Observations amused him, for he 
smirked a little, and looked as if he knew the Customers he had to deal 
with. But to see him, and the Home Secretary, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, trying to persuade the Irish Members not to press their ridi- 
culous Motions to a Division, wheedling and coaxing them, as smiling and 
civil as Haberdashers! The Bill to be reported to-morrow ; and then 
the House toa little ordinary business ; and Mr. Horseman’s Bill post- 
poned, through the Irish cavilling and squabbling. Then a Debate on 
naming the Committee on Savings Banks; and made an Irish question too; 
the dispute how many Irish Members were to serve on the Committee ; 
and the end, the naming of the Committee delayed. This Way of doing 
Business iu the House of Commons makes it no Wonder how little is 
done ; and the chief Cause is the Irish Members haranguiug upon No- 
thing and quarrelling about Straws, which do seem to me a childish and 
spiteful Attempt to give Trouble to Government. I did hope to hear a 
Speech from Sir Robert Peel, but was disappointed, which did vex me ; 
but heard a few words from Colonel Sibthorp, which made much laugh- 
ter, and were as sensible as anything | ental allthe Evening; and the 
Colovel, in a brave Waistcoat, with his droll Figure, did divert me much. 
Last of all, a settlement of the Smithtield Committee ; sud I do wonder 
this became notan Irish matter too. The House adjourning at half-past 
One in the Morning ; and to see the number of Memveis lying asleep on 
the Gallery benches! All this while nothing whatever done of more im- 
portance than Parish Business at a Vestry. I off to supper in the Hay- 
market on pickled Salmon and Stout; cost me 1s. 6d., and then Home 
and to Bed, past 2 o’clock, aud my Wile do say that the House of Com- 
mons keep worse hours than any Tavern in Town.—Punch. 





MopkL or rue Catrueprat or Corocye.—There is now on view at 
the Cosmorama Rooms in Regent Street, London, a model of this colossal 
edifice. The scale of it gives a height to the towers of eight feet eight 
inches. The immense elaboration, which is necessitated by the redue- 
tion of the original to even the good proportion for a model, will be 
best understood by saying that the Cathedral has nine porches richly 
decorated, 128 windows filled with excellent tracery, a swarm of near- 
ly 5000 crocketed pinnacles, and 376 statues. Every one ofthese portions 
is finished with the minute detai! of filagree, and with a perfect acquain- 
tance of medieval design. Upwards of eight years’ labour have been 
spent in the execution, and it will be sufficient guarantee for its pertec- 
tion to say that the learned architect and antiquary of Nuremberg, the 
Chevalier Heideloff, superintended the progress of the model, Oa the 
sixth centennial jubilee held at Cologne in August 1848, it was exhibited 
to the numerous Savans who met there on the occasion, and elicited gene- 
ral admiration. When finished it will be the largest of any single edi- 
fice existing. In the long struggle for German unity, now stamped with 
the impress of svccess, the completion of this fabric would become its 
fairest and most enduring emblem, bearing, as it does at the present day, 
the disjointed type of her six centuries of discordance. The entire build- 
ing is 500 feet in length, the transverse width 290 feet. The roof of the 
choir is 200 feet high. ‘Tie towersare to rise 500 feet, upon foundations 
of 100 feet below the ground line. M. de Néel says, ‘“‘ | have examined 
the foundations of the towers through an aperture made on the right of 
the principal eutrances on one of the large buttresses of the southern 
tower, and although I descended a depth of forty-four feet I was unable 
to discern with any certainty the origin of the foundations.”” In Victor 
Hugo's Rhine, he says, ‘I approached the steeple, the dimensious of 
which are prodigious. What | had taken for towers at the four angles 
are merely the projection of the buttresses. Nothing is complete but the 
first story, consisting of a colossal pointed arch, and yet already the part 
finished reaches the height of the Nétre Dame at Paris. If ever the pre- 
Jected spires be raised upon this huge mass of stone, Strasburg must sink 
into insiguificance!’’ More need not be added—the exhibition is in- 
structive to the archeologist, antiquary, and architect, while the Chris- 
Uan of to-day will derive pleasure from the gorgeous monument of the 
piety of ages long gone by.—Art Journal i 





_ JENNY Lixp’s GeNenosity.—This is an old story, but a new ipstance 
18 recorded. The great artist has contributed a thousand doliars to the 
Society for relieving distressed governesses—a class very often destitute 
of resources, and deserving more sympathy than it usually obtains. 





Chess. 


PROBLEM No. 30, sy C.H.S. 
BLACK. 
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WHITE. 


White to play first and mate in four moves. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM N®9. 29. 


White. Black 
1. Rtks Reh Kt tks R(*) 
2. Ktto Kt6ch KtoQ 
3% KttoK B4 Kt moves 


4. Ktto K 6checkmate. 


(*) If in place of this move Black should play “ K to Q,” White replies with “ Kt toB 4, 
c., &c. 





Game occurring in the late match between Messrs. Harrwitz and Horwitz, played at the 
Brighton Chess Club, [England.]| 


White. | Horwitz.| Black. { Harrwitz.| White. Black. 
1. KP2 QBP?2 17. OBP tks P BtoQ 
2KBP2 KP1 18, BtoQ2 Ktto K 2 
3. K KttoBS Q KttoBS 19. BtksQRP R toR 
4.KBwK2 QP2 20. QKIP 1 Castles 
5. KP 1 [a KBPI 21. P tks P P tksP 
6. KB to Q@Kt5 QwQkts 22 QRtwoK P 1 
7. B tks Kt ch P tks B 23. P tks P B toKt3ch 
8. Castles KB to K2 24. Ktoh P tks P 
9. Q KttoBs QRP2 25 Q Riks P [e] QtksR 
10. QKtto R4 [4] QwQKt5 26. Kt tks K tks Reh 
ll. QBPIL Qiks K BP 27. KtoR 2 B toQ B2[d) 
2,.QP2 QwK Kt5 23. K Kt Pl B tks Kt 
13. KRP 1 QwKR4 29. K to Ki2 QRiwKB 
14. Q Ktto Kt6 QRtwo QKt 30. BrooQ Kté PwQ5 
15. Kttks B Rtks Kt 31. K RPL RtoB7 ch 
16. QtoQR4 P (atQ B 4) tks P 32, KtoR 38 KR P2 

Black wins [e] 





Nores —[a.| We donot like the advence of this Pawn, it being in the power of the adverse 
player to exchange for it his own K B P atany moment when he may think fit. ; 

[4.] Here again we think Mr. Horwitz’s play exceptionable. In fact, his method of 
opening the present game appears to us wanting bothin energy and tixedness of purpose. 

c.| A fatal error—the beautiful combination about to be developed should not have been 
overlooked 

{d.| The termination of this gameisconducted by Mr. Harrwitz in his happieststyle ; each 
move being marked by the most telling precision. 

{e.] Checkmate being forced in three moves. 


To CorresronpeNts —We have received several communications with proposed Solu- 
tions to last week’s Problen; with one exception, singuiarly enough, none of them are ap- 
plicable to the casein point. They all commence “Ktto Kt 6 ch,” &c., by which means, on 
careful examination, it will be found that the mate cannot be effected in the stipulated num- 
ber of moves. 

—— ————— 


Tus Raven 1x Barnaby Rupce.—Many readers will remember how con- 
spicuously a raven figures in the above tale of Dickens. The author, in 
the preface to a new edition just published, thus speaks of the originals 
who furnished him with suggestions and materials. 


“ The raven in this story is a compound of two great originals, of whom 
I have been, at different times, the proud possessor, The first was in 
the bloom of his youth, when he was discovered ia a modest retirement 
in London, by a friend of mine, and given to me. He had from the first, 
as Sir Hugh Evans gays of Aune Page, ‘ good gifts,’ which he improved 
by study aod attention in a most exemplary manner. He slept tn a sta- 
ble—generally on horseback—and so terrified a Newfoundland dog by 
his preternatural sagacity, that he has been known, by the mere superi- 
ority of his genius, to walk off unmolested with the dog’s dinner, from 
betore his face. He was rapidly rising in acquirements and virtues, 
when, in an evil hour, the stable was newly paivted. He observed the 
workmen closely, saw that they were careful of the paint, and immedi- 
ately burned to possess it. On their going to diuner he ate up all they 
bad lett behind, consisting of a pound or two of white lead; and this 
youthful indiscretion terminated in death. While I was yet inconsolable 
for his loss, another friend of mine in Yorkshire discovered an older and 
more gitted raven at a village public-house, which he prevailed upon the 
landlord to part with for a consideration, and sent up tome. The first 
act of this Sage was, to administer to the effects of his predecessor, by 
disiuterring all the cheese and half-pence he had buried in the garden—a 
work of immense labour and research, to which he devoted all the ener- 
gies of his mind. When he had achieved this task, he applied himself to 
the acquisition of stable language, in which he soon became such an 
adept, that he would perch outside iny window and drive imaginary 
horses with great skill, all day. Perhaps even | never saw him at his 
best, for bis former master sent his duty with him, ‘and if { wished the 
bird to come out very strong, would 1 be so good as to show him a drun- 
ken man’—which I never flid, having, (unfortunately) none but sober 
people athand. ButI could hardly have respected him more, whatever 
the stimulating influences of this sight might have been. He had not the 
least respect, | am sorry to say, for me in return, or for anybody but the 
cook; to whom he was attached—but only, I fear, as a policeman might 
have been. Once I met him unexpectedly, about a half-a-mile off. walk- 
ing down the middle of the public street, attended by a pretty large 
crowd, and spontaneously exhibiting the whole of his accomplishmenis. 
His gravity under these trying circumstances, I never can forget, nor the 
extraordinary gallantry with which, refusing to be brought home, he de- 
fended himself behind a pump, until overpowered by numbers. It may 
have been that he was too bright a genius to live long, or it may have 
been that he took some pernicious substance into his bill, and thence into 
his maw—which is not improbable, seeing that he new-pointed the 
greater part of the garden wail by digging out the mortar, broke countless 
squares of glass by scraping away the putty all round the frames, and 
tore up and swallowed in splinters, the greater part of the wooden stair- 
case of six steps and a landing—but after some two or three years he too 
was taken ill, aud died before the kitchen fire. He kept his eye to the 
last on the meat as it roasted, and suddenly turned over on his back with 
a sepulchral cry of ‘Cuckoo!’ Since then I have been ravenless.’? 





Deatu or Daw Marste.—‘ A Cure ror Cuorera.”—The play bills 
on Saturday appeared with the above caption, and details announced that 
Dan Marble would positively appear that night in one of his faveurite 
characters. It was little suspected, when this announcement was order- 
ed, thatat the very time appointed for the playing, the star of attraction 
would have the insidious monster working on him to such an extent that 
he could not perform. 

Mr. Marble arrived here on Friday from St. Louis. He called on us 
about noon, Saturday, and informed us that he had been in the enjoyment 
of excellent health until about 2 o’clock on Friday afternocn, when he 
was suddenly attacked with diarrhea. He promptly used some simple 
remedies, but did not experience much relief until after the arrival of the 
boat at Louisville at 6 o’clock that evening, when he took rooms at the 
Louisville Hote!, and calledin a physician. He was soon better, and al- 
though still weak when we saw him on Saturday, he thought he was out 
otalidanger. We urged upon him the impropriety of exposing himself 
by being out on such a damp and disagreeable day, and when he inform- 
ed us of his intention to play at the theatre that night, we endeavoured 
to dissuade him from it, and urged upon him the necessity of remaining 
quiet. But the ardour of his nature would not allow him to be still ; and 
during the day and evening he needlessly exposed himself, and again 
brought on the diarrhea which soon placed him beyond the reach of all 
remedies.— Louisville ( Ky.) Courier, 14th inst. 





of the Nile, which during so man s has eluded all inquiry, seems at 
length in a fair way of lame solved. The Rev. Mr. Rebmann, of the 
Church Missionary Society, who is resident near Mombas, on the east 
coast of Africa, four degrees south of the equator, has recently penetrat- 
ed about 100 miles inland, where he came to an elevated table- and, and 
saw before bim a lofty mountain named Kilimandjaro, the summit of which 
is covered with perpetual snow. In the course of last summer, Dr. Bial- 
loblotzky left England on an exploratory journey into Eastern Africa; and 
it is precisely in the above-mentioned direction that he purposes seeking 
the sources of the Nile, in accordance with the hypothesis of Dr. Beke, 
the Abyssinian traveller, at whose instance his journey has been under- 
taken. The discovery of Mount Kilimandjaro promises well for the success 
of the enterprise, as there is reason to regard it as forming a portion of the 
* Mountains of the Moon,” the snows of which, according to Ptolemy, 
ave rise te the Nile. The expenses of Dr. Bialloblotzky’s journey are 
efrayed by subscription, raised among the friends of geographical disco- 
very; and his Royal Highness Prince Albert has just been pleased to con- 
tribute tbe sum of 10/. in sapport of the undertaking.—London Sun. 





Extraorpinary Escare.—Mr. J. D. Stewart, who was accidentally 
wounded by a musket ball while ge*ting out of a railroad car in the 
Bowery, on the evening of the Opera House riot, isrecovering. The ball, 
a very Jarge one, was yesterday extracted, and it is miraculous how he 
escaped instant death. The ball entered the neck and passed between 
two of the main arteries which lie within the one hundredth part of an 
inch of each other, and lodged in the back, about two inches from the 
surface, from which place it was yesterday extracted. The attendin 
surgeon says that the arteries were separated by the force of the ball, 
and thas escaped being severed, a thing which would not probably occur 
more than ence in a million of cases. — Evening Post. 





Sours Sea WuHate Fisuery.—A number of influential persons, cap- 
tains and others connected with this important branch of commerce, as- 
sembled at Messrs. Greene’s Dock-yard, Bow-creek, Blackwall, on the 
afternoon of Thursday the 26th ult., to witness the advantages and power 
of aharpoon gun, the inventionof Mr. Greener, the well known gun 
maker, the Messrs. Greene having fitted their fine South Sea vessel, the 
Narwhal, with harpoons and harpoon guns. To show the simplicity and 
power of the invention Mr. Greener went into the whale.boat, and with 
a very small charge, only four drachms of powder, projected the harpoon, 
with a line-attached, a distance of 23 fathoms in a straight and unerring 
direction, which was stated by parties who had been engaged in the 
whale fishing to be more than double the distance ever required. The 
gun was then handed to Mr. Macbeth, the chief officer of the Narwhal, 
and he discharged the harpoon in a most admirable manner, striking a bag 
of cork at 30 fathoms distance, which called forth the cheers of all pre- 
sent, who afterwards unanimously expressed their approbation of the in- 
vention, Captain Jarman, of the Favourite, stated tothe company assem- 
bled that he had used it with the greatest success during his late voyage, 
and remarked that although be bad but one gun and three harpoons he 
shot 14 sperm and numbers of black whales, on several occasions killing 
the monsters of the deep on the spot. The invention will do much to en- 
courage a revival of this important branch of commerce, as the men will 
be less liable to danger when using it, than when they had to approach 
within a short distance of the whales, to enable the barpoon-man to dis- 
charge the harpoon out of his hand while standing in the bow of the 
boat. 

YacutinG at Bermupa.—The yacht Brenda, Captain Collamore, from 
Boston, arrived at Bermuda on the 6th inst., after a stormy passage. The 
Brenda was to have a race with one of the English yachts in the harbour 
of Hamilton, said to be of considerably smaller tonnage. 

The following paragraph is from the Bermudian of the 9th instant, and 
records the result of the race. 

Recatta.—An interesting regatta took place in the Great|Sound yester- 
day. The race was between the American yacht Brenda, of Boston, and 
the Bermudian yacht Pearl. The course was, in sailor’s phrase, “a 
dead beat to the windward’’—distance about three miles. The Pearl 
rounded the stake-vessel to windward two minutes before the Brenda; in 
sailing to leeward the Pearl added 55 seconds to the time she had already 
distanced her competitor, but when the yachts were beating up for the 
second time, to close the race, the American improved so much in her 
movements that she recovered two minutes of the difference—the Peari, 
finally rounding the windward stake-vessel 55 seconds before the Brenda. 
This beat on the part of the Pearl is a great achievement, because the 
Brenda is not only aremarkably fast sailer, but she is in every way one- 
third larger than the Pearl and has a spread of canvas correspondingly 
greater. 

A Fancy Dress.—Ata ball given lately for the benefit of the Royal In- 














Tue Sources or tue Nitt.—The problem of the position of the sources 


firmary in Edinburgh, on Tuesday, an officer of the 21st appeared ina 
strange “‘fancy’’ dress. On the right side he appeared asa lady, with 
flowing ringlets and elegant muslin dress, and on the left as a gentleman; 
and on either view the profile was admirable. The combination of the 
hat and lady’s cap on his head was very cleverly managed, and even to 
the feet the duplicity was kept up.— Globe.. 





Backwarp Sprinc.—The racing at Epsom was postponed from Frida 
the 20ih to Saturday the 2ist ult, the course being deeply covered with 
snow. Three hundred men swept it clean during the night. 





Tue Keysat-Green Cemetery.—Her Majesty the Queen having pur- 
chased a large space of ground in the Kensal-green Cemetery, bas order- 
ed to be constructed for the Royal family an elegant mausoleum, to 
which will be removed the remains of her late Royal Highuess the Prin- 
cess Sophia, now deposited inthe Company’s Catacombs. The site, 
which was selected by His Royal Highness Prince Albert, is in a conspi- 
cuous part of the Cemetery, opposite the monument of bis late Royal 
Highness the Duke of Sussex.— T'imes, May 1. ; 





Geruan Boox-Maktne.—According to a moderate calculation, ten mil- 
lious of volumes are printed every year in Germany. There are upwards 
of a thousand German authors’ names in the semi-annual catalogue of the 
Leipzig book fair. Jt is computed that the number of authors now living 
in ny who have published one or more books, exceeds fifty thou- 
sand. 





Sewinc IMproveD.—We have been shewn specimens of bags for grain, 
buckwheat, hominy, and salt, sewed by machinery, which exceed in 
strength and beauty any we have belore seen. We are told that they can 
be furnished at a much lower price than those formerly sewed by hand. 
The proprietors are now engaged on a contract of 15,000 per day, and 
they have machinery capable of sewing twice that amount.—Journal of 
Commerce. " 

New York AnD Ertz Raitroap.—The work on this road beyond 
Binghamton is now so far advanced, that it will be opened to Owego 
early in June, in accordance with the announcement last winter. 








Emigration BY OrGANizED Cotontes To Amertca.—From districts in 
the neighbourhood of Dublin, we learn thatarrangements are in progress 
for a systematic emigration, on a vast scale, from districts and by a class 
apparently not muck affected by the prevailing embarrassments, the ob- 
ject intended being to establish an lrish colony in the United States, 
composed of substantial graziers and farmers from the counties of Carlow, 
Kildare, and Meath. Several Roman Catholic clergymen, including par- 
ish priests, are to give up their parishes in those counties, in order to en- 
ter upon a new mission with the colonists in the “ far west.’ This pro- 
ject has been on foot for a month or two, and is to be conducted quite 
systematically. Returns are in preparation of the number disposed to 
join in the enterprise, of the amount of their resources, and other neces- 
sary details. Some of the intending emigrants are extensive farmers and 
graziers on a large scale, who have recently beea losing their capital, in 
consequence of high rents and local taxes, altogether disproportioned to 
the present prices of corn and cattle-—London News. 


Navy ° 


ApPoiINTMENTs.—Capt. Peter Richards, C. B., from Pembroke to Chatham 
Dockyard, v. T. Bourchier, dec.—Capt. Henry Algernon Eliotto be superinten- 
dent of Pembroke Dockyard.—Capt. Sir T. Sabine Pasley to the Castor, 36, at 
Chatham, to hoist a broad pendant of the second class, and take the Command-in- 
Chief of the Cape of Good Hope station, vice Rear-Admiral B. Reynolds, C. B., 
who will be removed to the south-east coast of America, vice Commodore Sir T. 
Herbert, K.C.B., to be ordered home—and Capt. Thomas L. Massie, Lieut. E. 
A. Porcher, and W. B. Elphinstone, to the Cleopatra, 26. 








The Portsmouth correspondent of the Times under date 3rd inst., says, 
“ A very unsatisfactory discovery was made here this morning, which bas 
doubtless been properly represented to the Government. 70 able men- 
of-war’s men were entered at the Bedford in Chase public house and ren- 
dezvous, on the Common Hard, Portsea, by an agent sent from London, 
for service inthe German navy. Upwards ot 300 men lately paid off from 
the St. Vincent, Rodney, and Vanguard line-of-battle ships have been 
lately entered by agvats at this part for the same service.” 
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MR. RUSSELL’S SECOND CONCERT. 


- EN MUSICAL FESTIVAL,” by Mr. Ruseell’s select band 

Ta Dapdones, wa Sen in the Broadway Tubernacie, on Wednesday Evening, 

May 30. musical taste displayed by this young trouve in the first Concert of the 15th inst. 

elichted from a large and select audience the must Sotering expressions of approbation, 

loudly call for the second of like character The music on this occasion will consist 

of the choicest gems from our best composers, together with two brilliant performances on 

the Pisno Fo: te, displaying extrsordinary ski:l, by a young girl but 14 years old—the whole 
arrange ment presenting attractions not less interesting than novel. 





WEST POINT HOTEL. 


E friends of the Cadets apd he public in general are respectfully informed that the 
ove House is now open for reception of visitors. 

F RIDER svails himself of this opportunity to thank the friends of Cadets and the public 
in genera! for the very liberal patronage he has received during the nine years thathe has 
kept the above House, and assures them that nothing will be wanting on his partlo merit a 
continuance of their patronage hitherto so liberally bestowed. “6 

West Powt, May, 1049. my m 





GEORGE P. PUTNAM'S 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
DOWNING’S LANDSCAPE GARDENING—4tH EDITION. 
In one elegant octavo volume, Price $3,50. mae 
s t heory and Practice of Landscape Gardening, adapted to Nort 
Acie emeae the Improvement of Country Residence—comprising bistori- 
cal notices and general principles of the »71, directivns fur laying out grounds and arranging 
lantations, the Doactiption and cultivation of hardy trees, decorative accompaniments to 
house an: grounds, the formation of artificial water, flower gardens. &c. ith remarks 
on Rural Architecture. | Fourth edition, enlarged, revised, and newly illustrated. By A. J. 
author of “ Designs for Cottage Residences,” &c. 
? 
THE GREAT ARCHITECTURAL WORK. 
large i ith 113 illustrationsinthe best style of the art, giving ex- 
B. - of = } - compl ya pecalierities of Architecture in various ages and nations. 
Hints on Public Architecture, prepared on behalf of the Building Committee of the Smith- 
sonian Instituiion. By Robert Dale Owen. Price $6. 
ITALIAN LIFE AND LITERATURE. 
In 1 vol. 12mo, with views of St. Peter's and the Lake Como. Price $1,25. The Genius of 


being Sketches of Italivn Life, Literature, and Religion. By Rev. Robert Turnbull, 
weibse of fPie Genius of Scotland.” 


NINEVEH AND ITS REMAINS, 

With t ofa visit to the Chaldean Christians of Kurdistan and the Yezidis, or Devil 
worshippers, and an inquiry intothe Manners and arts ofthe Ancient sans "By Aus- 
ten Henry Luyard, sq.,D.C.L. With an introductory Letter, by Rev. Edward Robinson, 
D.D., author of “ Biblical Researches in Palestine,” &c. In 2 vols., with about 100 iliustra- 
tions. $150. 

*,* Every word ofthe text and a fac-simile of all the Illustrations and Maps of the Eng- 
lish edition are given in this. 

MRS. TUTHILL’S NURSERY BOOKS. 
rsery Books for Young Mothers, by Mrs. L. C. Tuthill. 18mo. cloth, cents. The 
PB toe = wenens pone Sen to all young mothers It comprises familiar letters on 
alitopics connected with the medicine and educational dep -rtments of the nursery, and is 
such abook #s every mother will find practic~lly useful ; and all the more so as itis writ- 
by a competent and experienced person of their own sex. 

Orders for the Importation of English Books forwarded by every Steamer, Subscriptions 

receive forthe English Magazines, Keviews, and Ne wspapers. 

my 19 GEO. P. PUTNaM, Publisher, 155 Broadway. 











ONE HUNDRED SONGS OF P. J. DE BERANGER, 
WITH TRANSLATIONS BY W. YOUNG. 

RENCH and ENGLISH on opposite pages. Londonedition. 1847. Price $1,25. For 

sale at this office, and at the Bookstores of Messrs Appleton, Bartlett & Y/elford, and 


Putnam. 

Thisis a pleasant volume, executed ina true spirit * * * Excellent, aevertheless, are 
the occasional approaches to the same kind of finish, though with a ruder instrament, which 
Mr. Young makes in this voiume. ‘Several of his translations may compare with those of Mr. 
Mahony, (the father Pro tof Frasers Magazine) wand we know of nothing better in this way. 
The volume may be honestly commended, as well to those who know Beranger, as to readers 
infinitely to be envied who have yet to make his honest, earnest, hearty, and delightful ac- 
quainiunce.—Lendon Examiner, \7ih April, 1847. 

He as, however, given a faithful, in some instances, a spirited version of each song, and 

roduced a book that must be acceptable to every class of readers, because it bears within it 
> germs of value for all—London Observer, 4th April, 1347. 


In one point Mr. Young particularly excels; his translation, despite ofall difficulties of ver 
sification, is wonderful-y literal; it gives in almost every instance tue exact sense, and often 
the very words of the French : it is. indeed, curiously faithfulto the text. There is another 
advantage of this edition which will make the book everywhere acceptable ; all songs of im- 

roper tendency are carefully excluded, and we have Beranger here purified from that irre- 
frien and grossness which ure damning spots upon his reputation. This little volume by 
Mr. Young may, aad, indeed, oughtto be read by all.—Patrician, London Monthly Magazine, 
May, 1847. 

In laying this translation of a hundred of Beranger’s songs before the public. Mr. Young 
has, at least acted fairly by his readers, for he places the originals on the opposite page 
Upon the whole, he does not suffer from this invitation to compare him witb his author ; for 
he has very successfully, in most instances, preserved the spirit of Beranger, while clothing 
his ideas iu a style which imparts to them an English character.—John Bull, April, 1847 

For general abillty and faithfulness we can heartily recommend Mr Young's translations— 

those who have a knowledge of both languages tie comparison of the two texts is at once 
auseful exercise aud adelightful occupation —London Illustrated News 1 May, 1847. 

He has produced a set oftranslations which, if they want the wondrous compacmess and 
more than Horation neatness of the orivinal, are everywhere faithful, often, very often ex- 
tremely huppy. * * * His translations are, we repeat, always strictly faithful, otten ex- 
trewnely clever and weli turned, and as a whole, we recommend the book with every confi- 
dence, aa av able, intelligeut, and careful attempt.—London Morning Chronicle, i5ta March, 
1847 





GENTLEMEN'S HATS. 


PRING STYLES, 1849. WM. H. BEEBE & CO. HATTERS, 15 Broadway, New 
York, and 138 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. would respectfully invite the attention of the 
blic and the Trade to the fact that they are now selling their Spring Style of Gentlemen’s 
ats tocustomers from every section of the country, and the extraordinary celebrity which 
their Hats have obtained, they think, warrants them in saying that they are positively un- 
walled for superiority of style, excellence of material, workmanship, and durability, by any 
other on the continent or perhaps in the world. The fact, that we are constantly supplyin 
the most fashionable Hatters, throughout the United States, with Hats of our manufacture, an 





the universal encomiums bestowed upon them by the public press wherever they are known, 
would oon Seat us in placing their merits in a picuous before the public 
throughout the and breadth of the land. 


Our manufacta facilities are now so extensive and complete, that we are enabled to sup- 
p’y orders te an unlimited extent, and we fully believe that the I rade would find their advan- 
tage in purchasing of us exclusively their Fine Hats, as they would thereby secure a uni- 
formity in their quality and appearance which could not fail to increase their sales very con- 
siderably. The various quality of our Moleskin Hats at wholesuie, range in price from $30 
to $54 per dozen; and our Beaver and Nutria Hats bear about the same Price. An ex:en- 
sive essortment of Gents, Youth, and Chitirens Caps, of cloth and velvet, with childrens 
Beaver and Cestor, Chapeaux and Casquettes, of our own manufacture and of the letest im- 
pene from Paris, assistin completing ‘he varie:y of our stock. A'so, Summer Hats of 

anama, Straw and Leghorn, for Gents and Youths, with infaote’ and children’s straw goods 
in the greatest variety. 

Orders for Goods of any description in our line will be put up with the utmost despatch 
at moderate prices, and on accommodating terms. 


W. H. BEEBE & CO. Hatters, nL 158 Broadway, N. Y. 

and] Chestnut street, Phila: 
N. B.—Gentlemen residing at a distance and visio for a Fine Hat, of our retail quality 
are respectfully informed that by remitting the price, $5, by mail, accompanied by a measure 
ofthe length and width oftheir Hats, takenin inches and fractions, on the inside of tne crown 
and nearest the brim, (which wiil give both tne size and shape ef their heads), they can have 

one ee to their address, warranted to fit. wW. H. B. & Co 

apli—im 





LAND OFFICE. 


HE SUBSCRIBER offers geet inducements to emigrants and farmers in the Northern 
States. He has a large number of farms for sale, at prices varying from five to ten dol- 
lars per acre, with good improvements. orchards,&c. The farms lie from 10 to 20 miles of 
Fredericksburg, in a beautiful and healthy part ofthe country Some with fine timber, and 
water powers, and‘some of them on the Canal, so that with a little industry the timber would 
ten times pay for the land. Good society, and churches and schools convenient A great 
many Northern men are buying these farms, they lie principally in the Gold Region, and 
mav prove as productive in gold as those already bought and now being so successtuliy 
worked. Some farms have yielded as high as two hundred thousand dollars worth of gold 


: rey WM. M. MITCHELL, Land Agent. 
Fredericksburgh, Virginia, 31st March. ap 14—6m 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
26 Cornhill, London, 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
(Bay owered by Act of Parliament,) 2d Vice.—Royal Assent, 21th July, 1838. 
“A Savines Bank ror THE Wipow AND THE OppHAN.” 
T LAMIP MURRAY, George Street, Hanover Square, Chairman of the Court of Direc- 
« tors tn London. 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


NEW YORK. 
C. Edward Habicht, Chairman 

John 8. Palmer, 

James Boorman, 

George Barclay, 


Samuel M Fox, 
William Van Hook, 
Aquila G. Stout, 
Fanning C. Tucker. 


Samuei 8S. Howiand, Bache McEvera, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Clement C. Biddle, i Louis A. Godey, 

George R. Graham, William Jonea, 


W. Peter, H. 6. M, Consul, 

BALTIMORE. 
Jonathan Meredith, i 
John McTavish, H B.M Consui, 
Donald Mclivain. 


Samuel! Hoffman, 

Henry Tiffany, 

Ur. J. i. McCulloh. 
BOSTON, 

Geo. M. Thacher, 

lerael Whitney, 

Franklin Dexter, 


Benjamin Seaver, 
Elijah D. Brigham. 
E. A. Grattan, H. B. M. Consul. 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 
Epwarp T Ricnarpson, General Accountant. 
For the United States, and B. N. A. Colonies. 

Pamphets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi- 
cal examiners, &c, can be had free of charge on application at 74 Wall street, and of 
Avents. 

art of the capital is permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors, as trustees—available always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 
(should any such aris-] or otherwise. 

Jaane are allowed, afver each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 
of policy, 

The Unite: States Local Board meet every Wednesday, at their Office in Wall Street, 
where ail business connected with the Society’s operations in America is traneacted—afford- 
ing thereby ev: ry possible advantage of promptness and atteation to parties in cases of leave 
to travel, loan: settlement, &c.,, 

Medical Examiners atiend daily, at one o’clock, P.M., at 71 Wall Street, and at the Office 
ofthe differen. Local Boards and Agencies. All communic.,tions to be addressed to 

J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent, 
jan 20 For the United States, and for B. N. A. Colonies, 
. if 











LIFE INSURANCE. 





J. H. JENKINS. 
GILDER AND FRAME MAKER, 





my 196m 8% BLEEKER STREET. 
Cc. W. JENKINS, 
PORTRAIT PAINTER, 
ny 19—6in &% BLEEKER STREFT. 





EDWIN FERGUSON, 
PURCHASING, COMMISSION, AND FORWARDING MERCHANT, 
58 CAMP STREET, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
my 12—'y 





MR. HENRY C. WATSON. 
FESSOR of Music and Te+cher of Singing and Pianoforte. Terms to be known at 
Pr fre ne ot Mesers. Stoddart & Dunham, or at the resid.nce of Mr. Watson, 23d street. 
4 dovurs east of Avenue 4. 





REMOVAL. 


IP ERNST, Professor of the Boehm and ordinary Flute, and Guitar, would in- 
Pre patrons aud frieuds that he has removed to 293 Broadway, Lafarge Buildings 


Roows No 5nd 6, second floor.) my 5—hw 





YCEUM GALLERY OF THE OLD MASTERS, 563 Broadway. The tn- 
L est coliection of Pdntings and Basravings ever in this country. Oven on Mondays, 
Wed.edays, and Fridays, until 10 e. M. On Tuesdeys, Thursdays, and Saturdays until 
sunset my 5—lm 








THE DUSSELDORF ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 











BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 

NO. 35 CORNHILL, LONDON, AND 65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1820, AND INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
CAPITAL—£ 600,000 sterling, or $ 3,000,000. 
Trustees.—John Cattley, Esq., John Cox, Esq., Sebastian G. Martinez. 
DIRECTORS. 


Sebastian G. Martinez, Esq. 
Archibald Fred. Paxton, Esq. 
Denzil |. Thompson, Esq. 
George H. Weatherhead, M. D. 


Sir Robert Alexander, Bart. 
Thomas Benson, Esq. 
John Cattley, Esa. 
Rev. Wm. Fallotield, M. A. 
George Green, Esq. 
Managing Director, Ebenezer Fernie, Esq. 
Physician, Septimus Wray, M. D. 
Bankers, Messrs. Glyn, Halitax, Mills & Co, 
On Insurance for the whole of Life, one half the premium loaned (if desired) forthe first 
seven years, at5 per cent. interest, without note, or aeposit of policy. then to be paid, or 
remain as a permanent loan, at the option of the insurer. 
Premiums may be paid either quarterly, half yearly, er annually, 
Noextra charge for searisk to Europe. 
Referees in New York, tn 
His Ex. Hamilton Fish, Gov. of State of N.Y. | Anthony Barclay. Esq.,H. B. M. Consul. 
Steph: » Whitney, Esq., James Gallatin, Esq, 
Samu | Wetmore, Esq, J. Puillips Phoenix, Esq., 
Henry Urinnell, Esq., John Cryder, Eaq, 
John H. Hicks, Esq. 
New York Medical Examiners: 
JOHN C. CHEESEMAN, Esq., M. D., 473 Broadway, 
F. U. JOHNSTON, Bsq., M. D., 752 Broadway. 
Standing Counsel........se.ssecsseccees-coeesseeesHion, Willis Hall 
SOLCIOL.....ccececerecscerecccecscecsecececesesess Albert Gallatin, Jun. 
Actuary for the Southern States, resident at New Orleans, JOHN WINTHROP, Esq., 
" 16 Exchange Place, N. O. 


General Agent for the United States, FREDERICK SALMONSON, 65 Wall street, 


-¢ 























HE EXHIBITION of Paintings by Artists of the above School lll be open every day New York. 
Tiredaye exe pted, fom 1 o’ciock, a. M. until 10 o’clock P. M., at the large room over the (CALIFORNIA AND SPECIAL RISKS OF ALL KINDS TAKEN AT A COMMENSURATE PRE- 
hall of the Church of Divine Unity, Broadway, between eeees and Prince streets. Ad-| mium m 10 
mission 25 cents. Season tickets until idtu June, inclusive, cents. Cottons 12 1-2 

ap ’ 
= — THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
NEW YORK SOCIETY LIBRARY, ESTABLISHED 21ST auGusT, 1847 
BROADWAY, CORNER OF LEONARD STREET. CAPITAL, £50,000, eT 
x President, Hugh C. Baker; Vice President, J.D. Brondgeest; Solicitors, Burton & Sadleir 
SELECT LIST OF LATE ADDITIONS. Physicians, G.0 Reilly aaa Wi. @, Diektnacn. geest; ’ 
Narrative of the Resien Migueeare, 1770. 8ve. HIS COMPANY is prepared to effect AssuRANCE UPON Lives, and transactany business 
Noel’s phere. ene Py a Expedition thea, dependent — the value or duration of Human Life; to grantor purchase Annnities 
Sai e ; ai vere or Reversions of all kinds, as also Survivorships and Endowments. 
Moreil’s Tee ny : pao so : In addition to the various advantages offered by other Companies, the Directors of this 
Leigh Huns SI far Anti nities. vale. 12d. pany are bled, from theinv of the Premiums in the Province at a rate of com- 
Brand on : eed “ = ool te Senden Stilo Sects. Ore pound interest much beyond that which can be obtained in Britain, to promise a most mate- 
—— mt Tetintn’ Mave Sxanslaticn. B40. . rial of cost ; guaranteeing Assurances, Survivorships or Endowments for a smaller 
Pascal s iL — Le Welshane ac 6vs J ops payment, or yearly premium, and granting increased ANNUITIES, whether imme- 
een e we Like of Lord Nelson. 2 vols. 8vo. ‘ iate or deferred, for any sum of money invested with them. They can also point to the 
eutigre . Mu sa acagee 7m Lite of Su Walter Sevtt 2 vole. évo. loca! position of the Company as of peculiar importance to intending Assurers, as it enables 
Lock Histor of the year 18:8. 12mo. such Assurers to exercise control over the Company, and facilitatesthe acceptance of healthy 
Kelas 5 to ethos de Presiia. 12m0. risks, as well as the prompt settlement of claims. . 
tres de Probabilities. 8vo Assurances can be effected wita or wiTuouT participation in the profita of the Company ; 
et ‘rial ‘of tie Aristocracy. 8vo. the premiums may be paid in half year! pee eA instalments; and the HALF CREDIT sys- 
Burke's Tr Revolutionized Italy. 2 vols. 12mo. TEM having been adopted by the Board, credit will be given for one half of the first seven 
Mactarieaes | © A “4 J premiums, secured upon the Policy alone. 
Mallee Physinlogy of the Senses. 8vo. Annual Premium to Assure £100, Whole Term of Life. 
With many others. ap2t_ | Age. | (With | Without | HalfGredit. | Age. ; With | Without | Half Credit: 
- ie a rT “— eeegnecepens 
from London, successor to DR ROBERT NELSON, of : : ° ro ee swe 
8. EDMUND ARNOLD ce of the latter enticman, and will attend at che usual = t ° : } A 4 3 4 : : wu 3 74 
hours; viz from’ w 1°, A. M., from | to3, P.M, and from 6 to 8ia the evening. a 30 293 2 02 55 : 17 8 4191 . ; : 
street, one door from Broadway. esas 35 1167] 2 64 60 7010 | 6 911 6 132 














A E MUSEUM, Chi Buildi 9539 Broadway, 
eT Coane Ay This iarge aud splendid collection, consisting of up- 
wards of sixty figures, of thefull size of life, likenesses of individual Chinese, dres: in the 
costume appropriate to the situation and employment in which they are represented, and 

wea Ute cosiumes of the Chinese, from the Emperor, in his courtdress, to the Beggar su- 
liciting alms ; with Barbers, Brokers, Carpenters, Blacksmiths, Shoemukers, Doctors, Hus- 
bandmen, Soldiers, Fortune Tellers; each surr led by the im; ot his trade or pro- 
fession An exact represewationof a Chinese Silk store, wih Merchant, Purchaser, Clerk 
Goviie, &c. Two complete Chinese Rooms, one shywing Opinm Smoking, and the other the 
Inner Apartments” of a gentlemnan’s residence. A Court of Justice, the different sects ot 
Priests. A “‘Tansa Boat” with its crew, ac. with models of Temples, Stores, uer, 
Houses, Theatres, Bridyes, Junks and Boats, specimens of Manafactures uf Coton, Silk 
Porcelain, Marbie, ivory, Silver and Wood. Upwards of 400 Paintings in oilaud water co- 
lours; awong which are portrai's of the High lmperial Commissioner Keying, and his assist- 
ant, Wang; of the Hong merchants, Howqua, samgea. and Linchony, and the great slip 
Comprador, Boston Jack. A view of Canton, seven (eet by three, and o; Honan, of the same 
size; representations of the growth and manufacture of Tea, Silk, Cotton, and Porcelain. 
Also of scenery throughout the Empire. processions. furniture, flowers, buats, fish, shells, ac, 
From th. upper part at We all is suspended « great number of Lanterns of the musi curivus 
@bape ano devcriptiva Adunittance 25 cents—chilirea under twelve years of age, hal!-price, 
For sue al the Ticket Office is a yuwe or descr'ptive catalogue of the Museum, with remarks 
upea,ibe Customs, History, Trade d..01 « jan 6—1f 








The above rates, Mor Lafe Without Participation and Half Credit, will, upon comparison, be 
found to be Lower than the similar tables of any other office at present offering to assure in 
Canada, while the assured with participation will share in three-fourths of the whole profit of 
that Branch of the Company’sbusiness. 

Tables of Rates, Prospectuses, Forms of Application, and any further information, can be 
obtained of the Secretary, or from any of tne local agents. 

Agents and Medical Officers already appointed. 

Brantford........sceecseccececeee Willlam Muirhead....ccsccscocscscescsssccsesces 
ESTOS een .. James Cameron.... 





















Colborne...... +» Robert M. Bou 
Dundas........ eecccesccececcce 
London. ....... George Scot. 


Frederick A. 
David Buchan...... 
Malcolm Cameron. ...cescccserecccvccees 


BPS. ..ccc-cce.e 











Quebec.... Welchand Davies.. cecesccces 
St. Catherines + Lachian Bell....... 02900 0880sd0esccoccccccncosesee 
Toronto “* . + Edmund Bradburae.... Dr. George Herrick..... ee 
t eee seoeee » William Lapenotiers.... Dr. Samuel J. Stratford......... 
BYiorder of tne eo DHLAS M. SIMONS, Secretary 
« 
dec 16  Uamilton, 


May 26 
WORKS OF ART, 


FR ENGRAVINGS, OIL, PAINTINGS, &c.—WILLIAMS & STEVENS, 
33 Baoxpway.lmporte:s and dealers in Engiish, French and G-ravm Line and Mezzotint 
En e%, Lithograph, Views &e, &c. have the pleasure to offer, with their choice and 
well-selected ussor'ment of the productions of Modern Art, the tollowing new and im- 
portant publications. 

By Lanpsser —*SHOEING.”—The portraits of Horse and Dog in this picture are from 
real lite. The horse, the property of a celebrated surgeon in Lowdoa, was u great favor- 
ite with the arust, and would never ullow himself w be shod except ia company with the 
Doy, ana hence he always attended this tne animal to the smithy. 

By Hexeinc—* FEEDING THE HORSE.”— Companion to the avove, and an admirable 
speciren of this artist’s must truthful and pleasing pictures. 

Lanosecr’s “ HUNTERS AT GRASS”—Title highly significant of the subject; three 
horses, very types of «peed and buttom. 

Heraine's “SUCLETY OF FRIENDS” and “TRANQUIL ENJOYMENT" tell us of 
what all men seek 

Frank Stone's“ IMPENDING MATE AND MATED,” (chess-pl+ying) cre ates a sort of 
pa adox in demonstrating that a loss is a gain, aed almost a gentle warning, or invila- 
tion—which sha | we say }—to all maidens and youth who engage in thelife game. 

Two n-w vieasing subjects, The “ HEATHER BELL” and the MOUNTALN DAISY,” 
(happily represented by indeed a “ Belle” of nature, and a modest beauty,) the “ Ross” 
and the “ Livy,” “Mogxinc” and Evenine” the “ SUNNY Hour,” and the “ Harvest 


FLower ” 

“THREADING THE NEEDLE,” “SUNDAY MORNING IN THE LAST CEN- 
TURY,” “SIR ROGER DE CUVERLEY AND THE SPECTATOR” “THE SPINNING 
WHEEL.” But a future opportunity must furnish space fur further introduction to the 
rae fund of “ Art” gratification, which tne fertile pencil of the modern school 
supplies. 

Superb proof copies oftha “ VERNON GALLERY,” four numbers received, 

Fine and early proofs of every important publication received simultaneously with its 
appearance in Europe. Also an assortment of exceedingly choice specimens of London 
colored prints, finished expressly and svlely for their house, in a style of exquisite beauty 
entirely unequalied. 

W.& S. have just published No. 1 of “NEW YORK IN BITS,” a graphic view of the 
Park, Ciry Haw and vicinity. Also a splendid bird’s-eye view of “‘“NsEW YORK AND 
ENVIRONS FROM WILLIAMS 3URGH.” 

Frames of every description manufactured to order in the most approved and fashiona- 
ble taste. apr. 8. 


ASHINGTON DELIVERING HIS INAUGURAL ADDRESS, Apri, 
1789, in the Old Oity Hall, New York. Engraved on Steel by H. 8. Sapp. from an Origi- 
nal Picture by T, H. Marreson, puinted expressly for the fublisher. Size of the Plate 22 
by 23 inches, printed on Fine Paper, 25 od 33 inches. A Descriptive Key will accompany 
each Impression. Suscriptions respectfully solicited. 
Copies wlll be furnished in the order they are subscribed for, as fast as they can be printed 
great care and time being requisite to produce fine impressions. Proofa,$3 cach. ‘The first 
100 Proofs, printed on India Paper, $5each. Just published by 


ap 28 JOHN NEALE, 56 Carmine street, New York. 








4.UR SALE.—Fourte-n volumes of the New York ALBION, commencing with year 1835 
with Indexes, Apply at ihis office. 





BANK OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, LONDON. 
[p*®4Fts ou the above Institution at sight to 60 days—and in suma to sult—for sale by 
RICHARD BELL, 
WILLIAM MACLACHLAN, Agents. 
H. E. RANSOM, 
7 Post « Buildings, Hanover Street. 
Also on the Provincial Bank of Ireland, National Bank of Scotland, and their Branches, 
And the Branches of the Bank of British North America in the Canadas, New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland June Su 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 


, preparation strongly recommends itself to the favour of the public from its positive 
medicinal) virtues and from its great success in the cure of Bilious affections and Febrile 
Diseases, to which the variable climate of our country is 6o subject. Preserived in such 
cases it has been found universally to afford reHef, and has gained much reputation among 
nedica] men, who moat generally sanction its use among their patients. In a vorpid state of 
the Liver, its use persevered in for a few days, bas been found to aid in sastartng the fune- 
dcxc of that important organ. In Gout and Rheumatism it has given great satisfaction, es 
waving in a short period allayed all the inflammatory symptoms—it has in numerous cases 
eucceeded in effectually curing those afflicted. Of its cuccessin cases of Gravel, Indigestion, 
ps parte Costiveness and Headache, it has invariably proved in everyinstance a medicine 
reat utility. 
repared and sold, wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggis, 
No. 268 Greenwich etreet, corner of Warren, 
Also at 116 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 581 Broadway. i183 Broadway. 
00 William sireet.—Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. Fred. Brown, 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. C. M. Carey, Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah. Sickles 
& Co., 40 Cynul st, New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout .~ United 
jules upe & 


BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN STEAM SHIPS. 


HE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS between 
Boston and Liverpool, and between New York and Liverpool, calling at Halifax to lard 
and receive Mails and Passengers. 














Ce ptains 
Asia..... eocceecccecens erveeesereeC. H. E. Judkins | Hibernia .......... oeeW J.C. Lang 
MEE: s cecbepencerensesenates cesccccece -A. Ryrie | Niagara....... ocesrcersecce »- J. Stone 
America... Cocrccccccccccccs ce «ees. N. Shannon | Canada ° Wm Harrison 
BULOPB..ceeeesceee cwecceccceoossccese & G. t tt} Cambria. ........eeee. soveseced. Leltch 


Caledonia....W. Douglas. 


Soup vessels carry a clear white light at their masthead—greenon starboard side—redo 
port side. 








Captains, From , 

BIDOPAIA.... cccerceccece eee eSLONe...cccseccsore + “© Boston, Wedneday, May 23. 
Canada...... oe JUMKINB. cee eeceeeees - “ New York, Wedneway, May 30th, 
Caledonia.... .-Leiich ‘* Boston, Wednesday, June Gib. 
Niagara...... ca BUSI coven + 56ectes%s “New York,  cetneseny, sume 13th. 
Buropa....eee itioeeicawess o& ° * Boston, Werinesetry. June 20th. 
Cambria....c.cccsccessvcsecs Shannon “ New York, Wednesday, June 2ith. 
AMETICA. . 6. eee eee eeeeeeeeee Harrison ......sseeeee “ Boston, Wednesday, July 4th. 


Pessage in first cabin from New York or Boston 
o in secoud do o do 
Freizht wiil be charged on specie beyond an amount for persoual expenses, 
nN experienced surgeon on board. 
All Letters and Newspapers must pass through the Post Orrice. 
For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD, Jr 
Oct 28 ‘8 Broadway. 








NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


HE Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool! have 


































arranged for their sailing, from each port on the ist, 6th, Lith, 16th, aad 20h of every 

moath; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— 
hips. Captains. from New York. From Liverpool. 
New World........ Knight...... «July 6... Nov 6... Mar 6 ;Auy 2i....Dec 21....Apr 27 
Weeat Point.. MBE ASF.c0crccvecnehhecssoes shi ccosense ll 2B. wccve-od 
Fidelia..... cove -Y 1G .cccecce 16... 1...-May 
eae ee «. Eldridge......... Biv ccccecDBccccccecm sovccccell 
Isane Wright........Marshall....... Aug 1....Dec 1.... ‘ 6 
Ashburton........ +. Bunting...... wacsesesBooseorpe 6. rccccee j oad oodles 21 
Constellation........Luace ecocccee Il Ll. ccsces ) sevcceese® 
Yorkshire..... sseees Bryer, s 5 1...June i 
Siddons..........++. Cobb cove 26 Lh. cccccccll 
Columbia ........0++ Furber........ Sept. 1.... -«» May 1 16. wevc0e Ps Pereree es 
Patrick Honry.....-.Deland...ccccccccee Groccrece Groves ooo 6 21 eQecceveeedl 
Waterloo. .....c0000+ ALLER. ..ccesecesees cobloovocece BG Faces Biccccsecs Bccveeee D8 
New Vork. ....000¢seCruPpp@l, veccccccces 16 ++16.......-16 |Nov 1....Mar 1....July t 
Sheridan. ........0+¢-COrnish...c.cee-ees 2B..ees- CoBBrcoccece 26 1 . 
Montezuma.......... Lowber....... Oct 1....Feb 1...June 1} 
Henry Clay....-..+e-Howlaad.....cc.eee Grsceseee Geove-ee 6 
John R. Skiddy.......Shipley........... © Maecccccce ell 
Oxford....-..++.++.+-Goodmanson.. 16... . 16 
Garrick.... --Eldridge..... ° +626 
Cambridg «.»Peaboay.. v t,...Mar 1....July | ].... 
These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of characte! 





perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfort and 
convenience, and they are furnished with every description of aiores of the beat kind. Pune- 
tuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 
Price of passage to Liverpool........ 
- og to New York.......... orvccees £25 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelie, Cam- 
ridge and New York GOODHUE &’CO, or ©. H. MARSHALL, N. Y. 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Weat Point, Waterloo, Con-teilation. and Jolin R. Skiddy, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 
. & J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Ashburton, Henry Clay and New World, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO.,N. ¥. 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & CO., Liverpool, 
Agents for ships Rescius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick 
SPOFFORD, TILESTON & Co, N. Y, 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CU., Liverpool. 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
7 line of packets will hereafter be composed ef the following ships, which wil! suc- 
ceed each ether in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London on the i3th and 28th, and Portsmou'h 
on the Ist and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz:— 





Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 
York. London. 
Westminster, 8S. C. Warner May 8, Sept 8, Jan. 8) June 2%, Oct 2, Feb. 23 
Northumbertan4, R. H. Griswold “ -u “ 24 “ 24) July 13, Nov. 13, Mar. 1s 
Southampton, new, F. E. Morgan | June 8, Oct. 8, Feb. 8| “ 28, “ Q, “ 23 
Victoria, J. Johnston, Jr. - “ 2, “ 24] Aug. 18, Dee. 13, April 13 
Hendrik Hudson,!. Prau July 8, Nov. 3, Mar. 8) “ 23, “ 28, 3 
Marg. Bvans E. G. Tinker a * & * Ss Sept. 15, Jan. 13, May 13 
Ame. Eagle J. M. Chadwick | Aug.8, Dec. 8, Aprils{ “ 23, “ 2, 2 
Devonshire, new, H. R. Hovey. “eu, § Of 24] Oct. 13, Feb. 18, Junels 


These ships are ali of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced naviga- 
tors. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best descrip: 


tion. 

The price of cabin passage ts now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither ihe captains nor owners of these packets will be responsible for le:- 
ters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor 
Apply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 7° South street, N. Y. 

mar4 and to BARING . BROTHERS & CO., London. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Hevre on the l€th, and New York <0 
the Let of each month, as follows:— 




















New York. Flavre 
ST. DENIS, (lat January. -coreseeeee pen Pebruary, 
Flewe, master. « MAY. wees . June, 

7 oe Vist Septemve - (16th Cetober! 
8ST. NICHOLAS, ist i. yruary. ; ‘6th paren, 
Everiei master. ist June...... - <¢ 16ta Ju'y 

eigh, -_ fiat June. secseee . € 16th November, 

BALTIMORE, Ist PaRD-oneeprevesees } 16th April, 

Cc P tet July....... eee -- ¢ ith Angnat, 
art Nes cee ; ist November.. eee ¢ 16th Dacember, 
ONSIDA, let April... eos (15th May, 

Funock, master. lat August...e.ece. ee fi 3th Sey camber, 

let December.......... ¢ (6th January. 


The ships are all of the first class, compas by mea of experience ip the trade. The 
rice of passage is 8100 without wines or liquors. , 
P Goods eeatto the subscribers will betorwarded free from any expenses but hose actually 


‘KEN. Agents, 
tncurred BOYD & HINCK EN ai Great 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
OFFICE NO % BARCLAY STREET. 
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